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Address of Welcome by Dr. G. S. Mahajani, President* 

Inter-University Board, India. 

Mr. President, Fellow Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

1. On behalf of the Inter-University Board which now 
comprises some thirty Universities of India, Burma and Ceylon, 
I extend to you a very cordial and respectful welcome. We 
are deeply sensible of the honour which the Association of the 
Commonwealth Universities has done to this country by ac¬ 
cepting our invitation to hold here the annual session of its 
Executive Council. It is not necessary to stress the importance 
of this Conference—or how much it will mean to us in the 
solution of our local problems. The fact that the President of 
the Indian Union is inaugurating it is in itself an evidence in 
point. But quite apart from formal discussions, our guests arc 
going to visit, during their brief stay of four weeks, several 
centres of learning and that will afford our University mem¬ 
bers valuable contacts and opportunities for informal exchange 
of views. The country to-day is in the midst of a big experi¬ 
ment of elections on adult franchise, and there may conceivably 
be lapses in our hospitality and reception. I am sure, however, 
that our visitors will overlook them and I hope they will be able 
to carry some pleasant memories which might induce them to 
repeat the compliment in future. 

2. I confess to feeling a little overpowered by the triple 
significance of this occasion—the historicity of the place, the 
academic standing of the delegates and the nature of the prob¬ 
lems to be discussed. Delhi, to-day, is the capital town of our 
young Republic—but it has always been known as the City of 
Kings and bears on its face the marks of antiquity. The human 
mind is a curious instrument—it can act as a receiver to com¬ 
mune with the past. The historic ruins of the City have so much 
to tell us of the days they have seen. But our physicists have 
yet to discover the wave-length on which the mind is to be 
tuned to listen in. We may not perhaps go back to the times 
ot King lud/iisthir , but we should feel interested, nearer our 
times, to know what high questions were debated at Akbar’s 
court by the nine pundits gathered from all parts of the then 
known world. Our delegates, too, who include heads of 
universities in the Commonwealth, represent distinguished 
academies not only from the East and the West, not only from 
the bouthern and the Northern hemispheres—but also from 
the old world and the new. And the problems on the agenda 
concern the intellectual power-house of mankind and they 
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arc such as can be solved, in our changed times, only by close 
collaboration between the Stale and the University. 

3 - The limes are changed in the sense that the common 
man has come into his own. This shift in social structure is 
evidenced in two directions. In politics, we have travelled a 
good distance from the concept of a police stale towards 
the welfare stale ; in education, the University no longer func¬ 
tions in isolation, insensitive to public opinion. One need 
not delve into the very ancient past to appreciate the change 
that has occurred over the educational field. Even a casual 
observer can see that from the days that witnessed the birth of 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge to our modern times 
of tin Red-brick and the American Slate Universities, almost 
a revolution has taken place in regard to the functions of a 
University. It is no longer true to say, with Newman, that 
the sole duty of the University is transmission of existing knowl¬ 
edge and that research should be the concern of separate, 
special academies. The single circumstance that may be said 
to have worked up the change is the world-wide recognition 
and acceptance of the principle that mass education—not mass 
literacy—is a function of the State. As far back as the fourth 
century B. C., Plato advocated compulsory education of the 
citizens ; but strange to say over two thousand years had to 
elapse before education was recognised as a duty of the govern¬ 
ment. The period of twenty centuries before 1870 is character¬ 
ised by many movements, great and small, many discoveries that 
have shaped human destiny. History tells us so much about 
the Renaissance, the Reformation, the art of printing, the dis¬ 
cover) of the machine and the industrial revolution. It also 
records the rise of the great libeial movement which disestab¬ 
lished the dominion of man over man and enfranchised the 
masses. But mass education w as not even recognised as a prob¬ 
lem, except by a few individuals ^ 1 ike Luther) gifted with 
prophetic vision. We might make two broad observations. 
(1) Before about 1870, nations had not awakened to the duty ol 
educating the masses. That function was largely left to the 
pulpit. It was linked with religion. In our country also, the 
Puranas and hathas were the main media of mass-instruction. 
(._>) The period after 1870 has been marked by a phenomenal 
increase in educational activity. Education was accepted as 
a right of the masses and, as such a duty of the Stale. lurthci 
it became dissociated from religion. 

a. The cl feci of this on the Universities was that they could 
no longer remain isolated like “ a stellar system sufficient unto 



itself,"—where a few voluntary, devoted teachers engaged 
themselves in educating the few keen students that joined 
them. Mass education swelled the ranks ol those seeking 
higher learning. The needs of the society began to press, and to 
satisfy them frontiers ol knowledge had to be widened. 
motion of research became an added function and spread of 
knowledge became the common concern ot the State and the 
University. The position to-day is somewhat as follows : 

The State, while mainly concerned with the spread ol basic, 
primary education, has yet to shoulder considerable burden in 
respect of higher education and research : the University on its 
part, while mainly responsible for higher education and research 
has also accepted the additional duty of “securing that a large 
and increased number of classes, and groups outside its campus 
profits from its researches.” This role of serving the com¬ 
mon man, in addition to its two-fold function of teaching and 
research, has opened up a vast area in which the State and the 
University have to work in close co-operation. 


The changed conditions of our times may thus be explicitly 
summarised : 

(/) Transmission ofexisling knowledge is not the sole duty 
of the University. Not only research but also the 
service of the common man by making the fruits of 
higher knowledge available to him, has been added 
to its functions. 

(») The entrants to the University have increased and 
will continue to grow. 

(Hi) The number of teachers can no longer be few and not 
all voluntary. The supply of the right kind of teachers 
is a problem. 

(/i») Owing to increase in their numbers and their func¬ 
tions, Universities in the Commonwealth at any rate, 
depend on Stale help for their finance. 

(v, The University has become a partner of the State in 
social service. 

(m) The State being democratic in structure, Universi¬ 
ties cannot function in isolation. 
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Such, or nearly such, is the background against which we 
have been examining the questions of academic purity, aca¬ 
demic efficiency and academic independence. In 1948, for 
example, the Congress of the Commonwealth Universities 
which met at Oxford, held a symposium on the Relations of 
the State and the Universities. The Inter-University Board 
too discussed the very subject at Madras the same year. Now 
that we are meeting jointly for the first time we can of course 
compare our solutions. 

5. I venture to suggest however that, as available indica¬ 
tions show, many of these problems, academic freedom among 
them, ha\e lost their edge in the face of the two questions (t) 
that to teach ? and (it) whom to teach ? These appear sur¬ 
prisingly simple. But unless we do some fundamental thinking 
to supply the answers appropriate to our age, the stability of 
the State and the University will be undermined. Every day 
brings new knowledge which seeks for a place in the curriculum 
and the world's population is increasing by some twenty 
millions annually. But the urgency of the questions derives 
not from these considerations but from other potent issues. 

It is not enough to provide higher training on the basis of 
equality of opportunity of education : a democratic state has 
also to provide satisfying opportunities to the youth when the 
training is completed. The question aiiscs: is it wise to en¬ 
courage or entice young people to take the kinds of advanced 
training which are going to lead to a frustrated economic exist¬ 
ence ? There is surely a danger to democracy in having large 
groups of people highly trained for special professions or in 
having groups of people of high intelligence, imagination and 
ability, who find themselves forced to take an entirely different 
kind of employment from what they planned and at a different 
economic level. How to select groups for specialised training 
with equality of opportunity of education ? Then again, Uni¬ 
versity life to-day suffers a great deal from students lack of 
faith in the education they receive. This has to do with the 
content of the syllabus which must be designed to produce a 
balanced individual and which must help our grounding in the 
principal loyalties of a sound civilization. 

6. During the last five years—which may be likened to a 
lull after the storm—people all over the World have been taking 
bearings of these problems. And if in this survey you agree 
that U. K., India and U. S. A. can be regarded as forming a 
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representative geodetic triangle, 1 may present to you a couple 
of readings from each of these stations. In the— 

(i) UNITED KINGDOM: 

(а) First, the major developments since the war, in the 
British Universities, we gather, are covered by the reports of the 
five Committees (the Goodenough Committee, the Barlow Com¬ 
mittee, the MacNair Committee, the Clapham Committee 
and the Scarborough Committee) and the action taken on them. 
The Government pressed the Universities to undertake certain 
specific responsibilities and offered to pay for them. In no 
case has a single University refused to accept one of these grants. 
It certainly represents a swing away from a complete self- 
determination by the Universities as to their scope of teaching 
and research towards a planned economy under State stimulus. 
Now do the British Universities regard this as a threat to aca¬ 
demic freedom ? To our knowledge, they do not. 

(б) Secondly, Sir Walter Moberly’s book The Crisis in the 
University has caused wide discussion and a re-examination 
of the mission of the University. His main complaint is that 
Universities now fail to give their students a philosophy of life 

who then suffer from lack of faith, purpose and direction. 


(2) INDIA: 

(a) First, soon after the accession of freedom our Govern- 
ment appointed a University Commission. Presided over by 
Kadhakrishnan, it included distinguished educationists not 
only from India but from U. K. and U. S. A. as well. Within 
a brief, readable compass, their report makes valuable contri¬ 
bution to the solution of our main problems. They specifically 
recommend that “the State should recognize its responsibility 
tor the financing of higher education.” 


(b) Secondly the establishment by our Government, of a 
chain ot national laboratories not connected with Universities 
would certainly have pleased Newman in whose view all research 

vir^f men !fl aS WC asa PP hed ) should b c divorced from Uni- 

mT S Th an , bC made the s P cclal concern of separate acade- 
mies The step seems to meet the view that “the inclusion of 

whhilTthe U PeCtS ° fapplied scienccs and Practical engineering 
within the University .... reacts unhealthily on the academi? 

disciplines which are the prime interests of any Univershy 

The p r °vi sion ofinstitut 1005 devoted primarily to the praetkai 

°[ a PP lled science, loosely connected with the P Univer- 
sities and located on or near Universitv sites u • 

these difficulties and provide a healthy cHmate for the proper 



development of the special functions of both aspects of higher 
education and rsearch.” 


(3) U. S. A.: 

(a) First, we have the Harvard report on “ General Educa¬ 
tion in a Free Society,'” which deals with the dangers of over¬ 
specialisation and early specialization. We find also various 
alternatives pointed out for securing that the training of the 
American youth will have a just balance between the Inimani- 
t ies and the sen nces. 


(/>) Secondly, President Truman's Commission has brought 
out in five volumes -its report on “ Higher Education for 
American Democracy” (1947). We read :—Higher education is 
an investment, not a cost. It is an investment in free men. It 
is an investment in social welfare, better living standards, better 
health and less crime. It is an investment in higher production, 
increased income and greater efficiency in agriculture, industry 
and Government. It is an investment in a bulwark against 
garbled information, half-truths and untruths ; against 
ignorance and intolerance. It is an investemnt in human 
talent, better human relationships, democracy and peace. 


I have not come across a more powerful plea for the State’s 
responsibility in respect ofhighcr education. 

7. Ladies and Gentlemen, I have detained you longer than 
I expected—and l fear I have been somewhat discursive. But 1 
should feel satisfied if my observations have served to bring into 
clearer focus the significant feature of our age. Both the State 
and the University have come to assume enormously increased 
functions towards the community. The way of life, demo¬ 
cratic or collectivist, touches them both very closely. W e arc 
therefore, passing into an era in which the solution ot our 
academic and socio-economic problems will increasingly de¬ 
pend not so much on the respective independence as on the 
joint collaboration of the State and the University. This 
representative assembly cannot fail to have noticed that both 
are aware of their partnership. For indeed what other prooI 
of this is needed than the fact that we Universities approach¬ 
ed the Head of the State to inaugurate this Conference and 
you, Sir, in that capacity, not only graciously but gladly, 

agreed to do it ? 

I now respectfully request you, Sir. to inaugurate this 
joint session. 
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Inaugural Address by Dr. Rajendra Prasad, President 

of India. 

I sec assembled before me the Vice-Chancellors and olhci 
high dignitaries representing the Universities not only of 
India, Burma and Ceylon but also of other countries that are 
members of the Commonwealth and L naturally appreciate the 
honour that has been conferred on me by calling upon me to 
inaugurate litis Conference. This, I believe, is the fust time 
"hen such a Conference is meeting in India and the Intcr- 
Univcrsity Board of India and particularly the University of 
Delhi are equally naturally proud of the privilege they have of 
acting as hosts to this distinguished gathering. The subject 
w hich has been selected for discussion, viz., “ The role of the 
LDiversities in the promotion of social welfare ” is of great 
import and absorbing interest not only to members of this 
Conference but also to thinking men and women all over the 
world. 

To us who are living in the world of today there are many 
things which appear to be as of course but which would have 
been looked upon as marvels in the not very distant past. The 
strides which discoveries in the physical sciences and techno¬ 
logy have taken within the last two hundred years have changed 
not only the face of the World but also the lives of individual 
Human beings living in the remotest parts of it. The intro¬ 
duction ol steam and electricity revolutionised the technique 
ot transport and ol industrial production and of comnnmica- 
tton I he discoveries in the fields of medicine and surgery have 
made easy the cure oi many ailments of the bodv which were 
?r!' d n e ?u incurable. Science has thus placed in the hands 
u th , e . nica, . ls f ° r making Ins life easy and comfortable. It 

‘ ° t . l, '® u e h l !‘ c s .a mc discoveries placed in his hands 

wht hnerl dcslrucllon 1,1 c , vcl >' sphere of existence the like of 
hit h£ »* pS WCIC ; ncv . c r. thoi ‘ght or dreamt of. The progress 

uc c r ... , made " uhm , lhc li,st few yean in l.arncfsing 
nuclear energy has surpassed anything hitherto achieved in its 

“ VC " C - bcnclicenlu.es and effec, are "o, 

faied whhTnmW any f a PP rc ciab I e extent. The world is thus 
r ice and ! a . p . , ? blc .m of surpassing importance to the human 

ddnus whe,rrr , \T'\ 1 h0p r 1 am 'Y™* mV estimate of 
n . t ^ r cn . * sa > l * lat ma n has achieved the strength in,l 

* 



The greater the strength and power, the greater is its destruc¬ 
tive capacity if good use is not made of it, and today it is no 
exaggeration to say that humanity faces its own destruction 
unless it knows how to control and use for the good the 
knowledge and the power that knowledge has brought. 


There is a story in our Puranas which I may relate here 
as illustrating the point. There was a rakshas or evil genius 
named Bhasmasur who underwent great penances and God 
Siva was pleased and appeared before him and bade him ask 
for any favour and that would be given to him. The asura had 
suffered by his penances and was highly pleased by this offer of 
the god. The gift that he sought was that the god should give 
him the power by virtue of which any one on whose head he 
placed his hand would be instantaneously destroyed (hoping 
thereby that he would destroy any one who came in his way 
and would thus become the undisputed master of the universe). 
The god had made the promise and could not go back upon 
it and so he gave him the power he had asked for. The asura 
began to consider who was the most powerful man or god in 
the universe by destroying whom he would become the un¬ 
disputed master of all that existed. He thought no one could 
be greater than the god that had given him this gift of des¬ 
truction and he decided to destroy the God Siva himself so 
that he might acquire undisputed mastery over the universe 
and also gain the hand of his consort Parvati. Perceiving his 
intention the god fled pursued by the demon and he could find 
no place where he could take shelter and save himself. Parvati, 
the consort of God Siva, saw his plight and came to his rescue. 
She appeared before the demon in all her charm and beauty 
and told him that as he was seeking to destroy the god to 
gain her hand, she was ready to place herself in his hands if 
he could please her by performing a particular dance. The 
demon in his infatuation and pride readily assented and began 
to dance. One of the postures of the dance required placing 
his hand on his own head and as soon as he did it, he was 
destroyed by himself. The gods of today have conspired to 
place in the hands of man illimitable power of destruction and 
arc dangling before him the infatuating attraction of a 1 that 
he in his pride of knowledge regards as beautiful and sublime. 
One can only hope and pray that he will not succumb to the 
temptation of dancing the dance of his own destruction. Ho\n 
can this be prevented ? That is the problem which presents 
itself to mankind in its innumerable aspects Let us hope and 
nrav that the goddess of knowledge will teach mankind also the 
right use of the strength and power that she has placed in its 



hands and enable it to turn to beneficence what threatens 
destruction, and that by the use of it what will be destroyed 
will not be strength and power but its evils. The lesson that 
we learn from the story is that mere knowledge which is power 
is not enough—may even turn out to be an evil—unless it is 
accompanied and controlled by wisdom. Universities should, 
therefore, be not only centres for the acquisition, propagation 
and advancement of knowledge but also the homes of wisdom 
rom where will radiate rays that will illumine and suffuse the 
human spirit and fill it with divine radiance. 


May I place before you the same thought in simple langu¬ 
age bereft of all allegory ? Developments have been taking 

recoLh n I , kcIy l ° chan S c the shape of things beyond 

n f 1 cncr S>: has given man the power of 

form^hk P ? 7 r -° d,s P cnse ! fc and dca,h ’ thc power to trans- 

desola e nnfl ! a Sm ! ,m S P aradisc or into an utterly 
desolate and silent graveyard. \Ve are all aware of the rcvolti- 

irkh? C The?r Wh K h CAn \ C J n thc wakc of Steam and Elec- 
giant y of nicTcnr lodd • " g , bab ' cs in comparison to this 

expect ht , nCrgy . U ,s ’ therefore > q^te legitimate to 
k Ur lrlnf jremendous accession of power carries with 

“ndSoScS implications forV social s.cccTure 
electrichy ever did. ° f huma >»ty than steam 01- 


shell of thc present davToU^- ^ - 1S b f a V n g against the 
masses of men, particularly W- n * lC lr . rcsistlblc u . r g c of vast 
backward billions of Asia' anrl economically and industrially 

good things of life with the ™ . cean,a ’ lo share equally thc 

In the centuries gone bv thr ™ Nn, y. g and professional classes. 

belief that thc fruits of 'their toTr? ’'7 ‘7 labourcd und er the 
of an inscrutable destiny and that thrv^ ?" tlC d . ls P cnsa tions 
native whatever in this matter ^ -7 n ° °P t,on or alter- 
passively resigned to iho!r • ’i.^ 1 uas *“<tt they were 

Fate taLJd ri f ot ; But this sanction of 

of disappearing in so far as millTn'^P Cared or . * s .* n the process 
beings in thc world, and at any rate7°^ ™ IOns ° f human 
Many of them now feel rightlvV..-* , Asia> are concerned. 

tlon and misery is due to ufcJlckcd H°" g V * ‘S al .| hcir d «titu- 
°r nations and not to Ihe classes 

omniscent god. Hunger is driving n° ° f an all ‘ mcr ciful and 
against their present misery S^itTthaThiff’ 0 KV ° h blindl V 
the march against the political ‘ * s , that . b 11,ons are now on 
Present da y world. Ne £ 
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were such vast masses of men and women in tumultuous insur¬ 
rection against the historic authority and order governing and 
regulating their lives and actively working to establish a new 
social order. 


There would be no hope for the survival of man if these two 
revolutionary forces of our times were inherently irreconcilable 
to each other. Fortunately it is just the other way about. Till 
almost yesterday the productive apparatus of humanity did not 
have the capacity to satisfy the wants of all men—white and 
coloured. It is true that steam and electricity had expanded 
production greatly but even then its total capacity was quite 
limited and it could not hope to satisfy the increasing wants 
of a quickly multiplying human race, particularly if the masses 
also took it into their head to share its fruits equally with the 
classes. This was but inevitable. Power being then limited, 
production could not but be limited, while there was not and 
in the nature of things could not be any limit to the number of 
claimants to the goods produced. But nuclear energy gives 
humanity unlimited and illimitable power. If employed foi 
creative purposes, it would generate an unlimited capcity foi 
production and usher in an era of such a plenty that each man 
or woman could take what he or she wanted without affecting 
the share of his or her fellow beings. In other words this revo¬ 
lutionary energy is the answer to the present day insur¬ 
rectionary urge of the masses for the good things ot me. 


It may be doubted, however, whether this reconciliation 
between these two revolutionary forces can be brought about 
by the social mind which governs the actions of man today. It 
is to a great extent the creature of an age of limited ponci and 
limited production. It is, therefore, almost inevitable for it to 
fail to appreciate correctly the inner nature and logical impl - 
cations ot these new facts of life. This apprehension is strength¬ 
ened by the attitude of the modern mind towards war and 
want Even today the truth does not seem to have dawned 
UD on it that the total abolition of these two is the very condition 
"FTcontinued sutvivtdof the humanr^^yesterday 

—a Efcgzxszz 

d isp ut e s! h e ^ au s e *on lyTi mi ted desUTjcd o n 

because this limited P°' c . . muld enable them to achieve 
of the things they valued than thc few things des- 

u-oycd. VC Besides*du^^to'umfted production good things could 
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not be produced in such plenty as to permit all men to share 
them. So it was inevitable for individuals or groups to strive 
to grab the things they coveted even by resort to force against 
the other claimants. In other words in the ages of limited pro¬ 
duction war was felt by human groupings to be an effective 
means to their good life. Naturally the social mind evolved 
under such conditions could net but react to war as something 
desirable and at any rate as something essential and unavoidable 
in human life. This attitude towards war has become so 
ingrained in our social mind that, instead of instinctively 
recoiling at its mere mention, vast numbers of men, including 
men of learning and high political standing, still consider it to 
be an effective instrument of settling group or national differ¬ 
ences and disputes, and as a natural and logical concomitant 
of organised communal life. This social mind with its fixed 
reactions towards war cannot in the nature of things compre¬ 
hend the implications of war in an age of unlimited power 
Nuclear energy', as I have just said, gives to man illimitable 
and unlimited power. Its destructive use would by its very 
nature produce consequences that could not be limited either in 
space or in time. Thus it appears to be an unavoidable con¬ 
clusion that war in the new age opening out before us is likely 
to prove fatal to human existence. But I am afraid that our 
social mind, acclimatised to war as it is, cannot easily grasp 
this truth and may fail to appreciate the true significance of 
nuclear energy in the scheme of human life. 


Nor is the mind likely to solve successfully the questions 
posed by the rising of the masses against the misery of their 
lives. For the last thousands of years the poverty and misery 
of the many and the affluence and culture of the few has been 
an unavoidable and ineluctable fact of human life. It is true 
that many a prophet and seer filled with the milk of love and 
sympathy shed tears on this sad lot of the many. Some of them 
even raged against the few for enjoying themselves while their 
te lows were suffering all kinds of agony and frustration. But 
whether they accepted this situation with resignation or fumed 
against it with religious fervour, the fact remained that poverty 
was not and could not be abolished. The spectre of want could 
not be exercised. It was under these conditions of limited pro¬ 
duction and the inevitability of want that the present day 
social mind came into being. 


In spite of the termination of hostilities more than six 
years ago no nation or class has known either peace or nros- 
peruy. But, mstead of realising that their present plig^ is 
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due to a basic defect in their historic social mind, each believes 
it to the due to an overdose of evil in the heart of its rival 
nation or class. Not a day passes without such accusations and 
counter-accusations being made in trumpet tones. As I have 
already hinted, the malice of our lives is not the evil con¬ 
science of any one nation but the incompatibility of the historic 
social mind of man to the new forces of his life. Indeed the 
crisis man is facing today is not so much a crisis of organisa¬ 
tion or of commodities asof the spiiit. In other words it is not 
commodities or institutions that we lack today, it is the integ¬ 
rated will and vision to make a correct use of our powers and 
resources. Naturally the remedy for this lies not so much in 
the world of things and institutions as in the realm of the 
spirit. To use a Gandhian expression it is not the conquest of 
the world but the conversion of heart which we need today. It 
is not physical force but soul force that is needed above all. 


It is this cardinal need that gives to the true university a 
great part to play as the future saviour of mankind. Other 
human institutions, whatever their power or panoply may be, 
arc proving ineffective and helpless in the face of this crisis. 
Indeed in its various forms the state has been seeking to over¬ 
come the ills of human society. It has also some success to its 
credit. But I cannot help remarking that this faith in the state 
being the midwife and the nurse of the just society on this earth 
has also directly led to the birth and growth of totalitarianism 
which by its very nature implies the supremacy of a small class 
over the many. 


Force, the chief instrument of the state, creates little and 
destroys much. Naturally while the state has been able to 
abolish the anarchy of feudalism it has given birth to the far 
more dangerous anarchy of the nations and the classes-—an 
anarchy which is now threatening the very existence of the 
human race itself. Like the state, the other social institutions 
also, have not enabled man to overcome this crisis of our times. 
For overcoming it we need a social mind that takes in its stride 
all fields and aspects of human activity on a global scale, and 
which docs not remain imprisoned within the cell of a sing 
class or a single nation. No other institution except the uni- 
versity truly conceived and rightly guided can bring mto«- 
istcncc such an integrated and universal mind 1 he prim. > 
function of the university is the correct moulding and mode 
Ung oOhe mind of man and to give integral unityJo the soma 
mind of an heterogeneous human race. W e are a fu X j y 
of the historic fact that in every age and clime the uimci > 
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has been performing the dual function of the transmission ot 
the ideas of the past generations to each new generation and 
of the discovery of new ideas and the further development of the 
old ones. In other words it has been the historic mission of the 
university to transmit the social mind to each new generation, 
and by doing so to shape and mould the mind of the latter. 
Today also every university in the world is trying to perform 
this function. But this very function logically implies another 
function also, the function of integrating the diverse social 
minds simultaneously operating within a single human group¬ 
ing. While other institutions in life usually are exclusive by 
their very nature, the university is not and cannot be a closed 
organism. 


How can the university discharge this obligation which the 
new age has placed on her ? I think that it would have to do 
several things for achieving success in this matter. In the first 
place the university will have to change its approach to the 
story of the evolution of human society. Till the present clay 
the. main theme oi this story is the role of Force in human 
society. Almost every book of history devotes a major part of 
space to wars and conflicts and very little to the evolution of 
social and scientific ideas and ideals. It is the soldier and not 
the scientist or philosopher, the poet or artist who is given 
he chief place. Even today a vast majority of history books 
give the impression that organised physical violence is the 
mam dynamic and driving principle of the drama of human 
Ute. Yet violent conflict is not the daily feature of life It 
is an exception that occurs at intervals. ' Man lives not from 
, wai to 'war but from one creative effort to another. Entire 
human history has to be re-interpreted in terms of the ceaseless 

from all C,llCa ac . llV1 . l ¥ which alone distinguishes man 
orn a 1 other creatures m this world. It is now being realised 

hink hat hIs nirr y r Sl ? ry ol lhc human mind. 1 
v nrlrt V ' l,mc , for umversities in every part of the 
vorld to make a concerted attempt at the re-interpretation of 

Us mah?d° f maU ln . ler ! ms of creative and ethical activities as 
tsmamclynamic prmoplc. i, may sound unorthodox to mam 

rouse and rc-awakcn in him ,i£* i \ • . umversily to 

make him the master rather tha slu , mbci Ing S P U ! 1 "'Inch will 

roundings which arc in no ” he ’ s ol his «■' - 

no small measure Ins own creation. 
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Another change necessary in this respect is to make the 
world instead of the nation as the framework of historical 
writings. Today the nation shuts out of view man altogether. 
After all it is the creative urge of men in all parts of the world 
that has impelled them to weave this fabric of civilisation and 
culture. There are indeed many a strand and thread in it. 
But in the ultimate analysis all these are the creation of the 
human spirit, though the regional climate and group life have 
also coloured them to a certain extent. So in all historical 
writings, the main emphasis should shift to the human spirit 
and the character of the region and the group concerned should 
be given only secondary importance. 


Besides a change in approach to the problem of social 
evolution, it is also necessary that the university should now 
integrate itself to the life of the people as a whole rather than 
remaining a limb of the classes only. Originally its isolation 
from the common people was due to the fact that the latter had 
neither the time nor the economic resources to flock to it. This 
isolation has continued to keep the university away from the 
tumult and the passions of the marketplace so that its alumni 
may carry on the pursuit of truth in a calm and dispassionate 
atmosphere. But the position has now changed, and the 
university can now effectively and directly serve the broad 
masses of humanity. Not only it can but it must do so in older 
to gather the masses also under the sovereignty of the new 
mind. It is a fact of history that in the past the mind of classes 
was vastly different from the mind ol masses. But this gulf 
between the two did not have then the dangerous potentialities 
which it has today. If it continues to persist, there is every 
danger of the fabric of civilisation going up in flames. 


There is another reason also which, in my view, requires 
that the university should become integrated with the life and 
aspirations of the masses. If the present insurrection of the 
masses against want is not led into creative and constructive 
channels it is likely to prove a volcanic lava which may destroy 
everything good or bad. The need for the guidance of this 
insurrection into right channels is an immediate one. It the 
university which ought to have no axe of its own to gund 
decides to approach the masses it would be in a position to place 
the national and international problems in a correct perspective 
and would thus be able to give the masses the vision and the 
judgment to exercise their electoral rights correctly. But as 
I have already remarked, this integration of the university with 
the people is absolutely essential to produce in them the ne \ 
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mind which the new age demands. It is only when they arc 
also activated by such a mind that the two Revolutionary 
forces of our day would combine to produce a world of plenty 
and peace. 

It is in the context of the supreme importance of this re¬ 
volution of ideas that I view the importance of this common 
meeting between Commonwealth Universities Association and 
the Inter-University Board. I feel that this Association can 
play an important part in transforming the universities of the 
Commonwealth. It is my earnest hope that your deliberations 
would lead to the universities recognising and striving to take 
their due place as the leaders of thought and action in the age 
to come and supply the spiritual and moral force and wisdom 
that will control and guide the unlimited power and resources 
that knowledge has placed in the hands of man. 

Reply by Dr. D. W. Logan, Deputy Vice-Chairman of 
the Commonwealth Universities' Association. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : 

May I begin, Mr. President, by saying on behalf both of 
the visiting members of the Delegation and of the Vice-Chan¬ 
cellors of the Indian Universities how deeply we appreciate the 
honour which you have done us by coming here this morning. 
Your presence alone would have given us great pleasure but 
you have put us even more in your debt by delivering an 
Inaugural Address which, I am sure, will be long remembered 
by all those who were privileged to hear it. 

mc * as act ’ n 6 Vice-Chairman of the Association 
° ~ nivcrsitlcs °f the British Commonwealth, to say a few words 
on behalf of the Executive Council and the Delegation in reply 
to the generous welcome which has been extended to us by 
Dr. Mahajam the President of the Inter-University Board of 
India. Mr. President, when you survey the list of the Dele¬ 
gates, you see such notable names that you and the members 
o the audience must be wondering why it is I who am rc- 
urrnng thjinks and I cannot, in these circumstances, fail to 
recall the words with which Cicero opened his speech in the 

Ofth n e C Ju°ry hesai^° SC1US AmCrinUS ' Addlessin S ,h( ' members 

“ You are probably wondering why, when outstanding 
orators and distinguished men of affairs remain 
seated, it should be I who rise to speak, though I 
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cannot be compared with them in age, ability or 
eminence.” 

The justification for Cicero was immediately apparent to 
the audience but I fear that I ought at once to give further 
and better particulars of how I come to be occupying this 
prominent part in the proceedings. 

The most appropriate person to respond would, of course, 
have been our old friend, Sir Lakshmanaswami Mudaliar, 
the Chairman of the Association of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth. 1 understand, however, that he feels some 
embarrassment at being called upon, in effect, to reply on be¬ 
half of the guests when lie is one of the hosts and so he prefers 
not to speak. 

Those members of the Executive Council who took part in 
last year's conference in New Zealand will specially regret 
that neither Sir Raymond Priestly, the then Vice-Chairman 
of the Association, nor Sir Philip Morris, the present Vice- 
Chairman, is here to answer on their behalf. I feel that for 
your sake as well as mine they might at least have written 
this speech for me. Had cither of them done so, and if I had 
been misguided enough not to disclose the authorship, it would 
not have been long before someone recalled that phrase in 
our Bible :— “The hands arc the hands of Esau but the voice 
is the voice of Jacob.” 

By long custom, the Principal of the University of London 
is a member of the Executive Council of the Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth. Members of the 
Council may come and members may go but the Principal of 
the University of London goes on for ever—at least while he 
retains his post. Moreover, the office of the Association is 
close to the buildings of the University of London—in fact 
it is within the University Precinct—so that the Prncipal is, 
willy nilly, dragged in to do many things which other members 
of the Council arc either unable, by reason of absence from 
London, or unwilling to do. It is only on these grounds that 
I can account for my appointment as Deputy Vice-Chairman 
of the Association for the period during which the Delegation 
is in India. 

And yet, in a sense, it is not inappropriate that I should 
respond on this occasion for both my education and my work 
have brought me into close contact with India. My College 
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at Oxford had, chiefly through the Law, many close connec¬ 
tions with India in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
One of its most famous sons. Sir William Jones, a Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Bengal, was the first Englishman to learn 
Sanskrit and there is a monument in the College Chapel which 
commemorates his achievements in this and other fields. 
Of him, no less a person than your Prime Minister, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, has said : — 

“ It was through his writings and translations that 
Europe first had a glimpse of some of the treasures of 

Sanskrit Literature. To (Sir William) 

Jones . . . India owes a deep debt of gratitude for the 
rediscovery of her past literature.” 

The then Master of my College, Sir Michael Sadler, is a name 
known to you all. He presided over the Commission on the 
University of Calcutta at the end of the First World War and 
the Report of that Commission is still, I believe, regarded as 
one of the landmarks in the history of university education in 
this country. While an undergraduate and a postgraduate 
student at Oxford, I was fortunate enough to get to know him 
intimately and often in conversation he would talk to me of 
India and his experiences there. 


Moreover, the University of London has a longstanding 
connection with India and its universities. I do not venture 
to suggest that the results of this association have always been 
unmixed blessings. The early constitution of our University 
was copied when in 1857, the first three Indian Universities 
were founded. Unfortunately, the reconstitution of our 
University in 1900 and its further reform in 1929 did not 
attract as much .attention, a situation which I found repeated 
n New-Zealand last year. But there arc points on the credit 

on f Th . ough . Persons from this country have studied 

at Oxford and Cambridge, it is to London that the majority 
of your student who seek further education abroad have come 

a - reCC ' U £ er emony »» London, His Excellency the 
Commissioner tor India said that there were more Indian 

anv o^hpr °' Vlng - C °“ rSeS L at the University of London than at 
any other university in the world outside India. 

over^th^nast'fort h ‘ WC buiU " P in University of London 
now I P J y yc ? rs a centre of Oriental Studies which is 

havU. l ° n ° nC ln world. And so, to some extent we 
e iccompense for the neglect in previous generations 
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by England and English people of those studies—and 
particularly Indian studies. It was, I think, happy coincidence 
that Sir Ralph Turner has been able to re-visit India as a 
member of this Delegation. He is Director of our School of 
Oriental Studies and. in his spate time, is a Professor of 
Sanskrit. To him much of the credit is due for this stiiking 
development of Oriental studies in Great Britain. 

1 fear that some of my colleagues may feel that the Univer¬ 
sity of London is featuring too prominently in a reply which 
is being made on behalf of the representatives of the Univer¬ 
sities of the Commonwealth. But 1 know that at least one ol 
them will not forgive me if 1 fail to mention one outstanding 
development which is, I believe, of paramount importance for 
the future of university education in the Commonwealth. 


The Asquith Commission, which submitted its Report on 
Higher Education in the Colonies in 1944, recommended that, 
after the War, University Colleges should be founded or de¬ 
veloped in various parts of the Colonies under the academic 
supervision of the University of London. Five Colleges arc- 
now working with the University under this scheme. They 
are : — 


The University College of the West Indies ; 

The University College of the Gold Coast ; 

University College, Ibadan, Nigeria ; 

Makcrere College, Uganda ; 

Gordon Memorial College, Khartoum (now the Uni¬ 
versity College of Khartoum). 

So far as finance is concerned, the British Government, through 
a Colonial University Grants Committee, makes grants for the 
capital needs of the first four Colleges from the sum allotted to 
education from the monies provided under the Colonial 
Welfare and Development Act, 1945, while maintenance is the 
responsibility of the governments the areas of which arc served 
by the Colleges. General supervision of the organisation and 
operation of the Colleges is a matter for the Inter-University 
Council for Higher Education in the Colonies, a Council on 
which all the Universities in Great Britain are represented. 
The degrees arc awarded through the machinery ofthc External 
system of the University of London which provides supervision 
and advice on academic matters. Special entrance require¬ 
ments and syllabuses arc framed, in consultation with each 
University College, to suit local needs. Toconduet the exami¬ 
nations special boards are set up consisting both ol teachers of 



the College and teachers of the University, the latter naturally 
having the last word in cases of disagreement. The Univer¬ 
sity, w herever possible, sends out one of its teachers to supervise 
the practical examinations. In this way we have tried to 
ensure that, from the start, the teachers in these University 
Colleges should have a share in the drawing up of the sylla¬ 
buses and the examination of their own pupils. 

In considering this development, two things must be borne 
in mind :— 


i. The essential prerequisite for the success of the scheme 
is close personal contact between the stall'of the 
University Colleges and the stall' of the University 
ol London. This is possible only through the de¬ 
velopment ot air travel. University advisers and 
examiners, and members ot the governing bodies 
resident in England, fly out to tlic Colleges ; the 
examination scripts are flown home ; the teaching 
and administrative staffof the Colleges Hy to London 
for consultations. In fact, as Mr. Balmc, the Prin¬ 
cipal of the University College of the Gold Coast, 
who is a member of our Delegation, will testify, a 
Principal ot one ot these Colleges spends a large 

part ot his time either in an aeroplane or in 
London. 


2 . 


In the second place, the number of students involved 
is relatively small. This is due partly to a determi¬ 
nation to maintain high standards and partly to 
the fact that it has been implicit from the start that 
these Colleges should be residential. This is an 
interesting and significant change in university 
thought. In the past century there has been too 
widespread a tendency to think of the passing of an 

?Ar ai ^ lnatl0n as l * K> P ur P osc of a university career. 
We have at our peril disregarded the experience of 
the older universities of Oxford and Cambridge bv 
ignoring the importance to a student of living in a 
college or hall of residence w ith his fellow students 
and w ith some members of the teaching start'. It is 
m such a background that the education of the 
student by the student can best take place and where 
he informal bound and rebound of ideas between 
teacheis and the taught—which is so good for both- 
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There is an old Indian saying that “ A student gets only a 
fourth of his education from his teacher ; he gets another 
fourth by his own intellectual effort, a third fourth from his 
fellow students and the rest in the course of time through life 
and experience.” We cannot expect during his university 
career to provide a student with the last of these four branches 
of education but we must provide the background in which 
the remaining three can be found. 1 realise that the provision 
of residential accommodation is costly and acceptance of this 
principle would inevitably mean a reduction in the number 
of students. Nevertheless, at this period in the history of the 
world the need is for men and women imbued with the spirit 
ofleadership and quality is far more important than quantity. 

Perhaps each generation over-emphasises and over¬ 
dramatises its own problems. When the poet says :— 


“ But we, brought forth and rear'd in hours 
Of change, alarm, surprise— 

What shelter to grow ripe is ours ? 

What leisure to grow wise ? " 


We think of our own times and not of a century ago when those 
lines were written. It may well be that the difficulties of the 
present age are greater than those when Matthew Arnold lived, 
[f so, then there is all the more reason for using these lines as a 
guide and trying to make a student s time at a univeisity the 
period when'lie has shelter to grow ripe intellectually so that 
wisdom may come when, in the words of the saying i ha\e 
already quoted, he obtains the fourth part of lus education in 
the course of time through life and experience. 


Today international 
critical observer might 
Horace :— 


conferences are all the fashion and a 
be inclined to recall those words of 


“ Caelum non animum mutant qui trans mare current 
Strenua nos exercet inertia. 


Perhaps I might suggest this rather free translation : 

“ Those who rush across the world change only then 
geographical position, not their attitude of mine 
They work hard at doing nothing. 


However apposit* that saying may be of other conferences. 
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am sure that it will not be true of this conference. If I 
were asked to indicate the concrete results which might be 
likely to flow from our deliberations, the list at first sight might 
not be impressive. But it would be a mistake to judge t he sue- 
cess or failure of the Conference on such a restricted basis. All 
the Universities in the Commonwealth stem from the same tra¬ 
dition and, if we are to keep that tradition vigorous and pro¬ 
gressive, we must ever be ready to benefit by the experience of 
institutions outside our own country. But, before a propci 
assessment can be made of that experience, it is essential to 
have an accurate knowledge of the local conditions under which 
those institutions operate. For main ol us, this is our first 
visit to this great country—this sub-continent—ol India and, 
Mr. President, l would like to express the grateful thanks ol 
the Delegation to you, and through you to the Universities ol 
India, for making our visit so extensive and, I hope, infor¬ 
mative. 


It is at the university level that educational associations and 
interchanges between the countries of the Commonwealth are 
most profitable and the whole aim and object of the Associ¬ 
ation which we represent is to promote and develop these con¬ 
nections. It is my hope, and indeed my belief, that, as a 
result of this Conference, the links between the Universities 
ol the Commonwealth will become closer. If th.it proves to 
be true, then we in the Universities will have played our part 
m the great work of preserving and strengthening the ties of 
friendship and understanding between the countries of the 
Commonwealth. 


Vote of Thanks by Dr. S. N. Sen, Vice-Chancellor, 

University of Delhi. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It is my pleasant and proud privilege to move a hearty vote 
of thanks to our guests. Mr. President, as the Head of a 
Republic you do not wear a crown but I do not know 
whether your head lies any the easier for it. In spite of your 
preoccupations you have always responded to our requests to 
come to the University whenever your presence was solicited 
and I am not sure that I have not taken too much advantage of 
V°ur kindness. May I avail myself of this opportunity of 
publicly recording our obligations to you for many acts of 
kindnesses both as the President of the Indian Republic and 
as the Chancellor of this University ? 



It was indeed very kind of the Inter-University Board and 
the Executive Committee ol the Commonwealth Universities 
Association to accept our invitation to hold their joint session 
here. Ours is a young University and a poor University to boot 
and you have done us a real honour by agreeing to hold your 
Present session at Delhi. To our guests from abroad we are 
particularly obliged, for our limited resources will not enable 
us to provide that lavish hospitality to which they have been 
so far accustomed. I hope they will accept our wish for our 
deed and forgive all our shortcomings. Though we work 
undci different conditions and in different environments we 
have many common problems to solve and their wide and long 
experience will be, 1 have no doubt, of special benefit to us. 
First of all, there is the oft disucssed question of the relations 
between the State and the University. It was discussed almost 
threadbare at Oxford but it has none the less gained in im¬ 
portance for we in India have to depend mainly on subvention 
from the State as all sources of private benefaction have prac¬ 
tically dried up. In a Democratic State it is not the Educa¬ 
tion Minister or the finance Minister who in the final analysis 
determines the conditions on which a State may be prepared 
to render financial assistance to the Universities. Private 
members ol the Parliament not infrequently influence their 
decision to a considerable extent. That reminds me of 
Disraeli s behest to educate our Masters but the trouble is that 
our Masters may not be willing to be educated. The. second 
problem, in my opinion, that deserves immediate attention 
is that of excessive departmentalisation of knowledge. In 
view of the fast vanishing frontiers of different branches of 
Science can we profitably continue to teach them in isolation ? 
Should astudent of the Humanities be permitted to ignore even 
the elemental y principles of Science and should a student of 
Science similarly be allowed to ignore even the most important 
of literary classics ? Lastly, there is the question of the place 
of religion in University education. Ours is a Secular State 
but we have undertaken the responsibility of giving our alumni 
not merely intellectual but moral training as well. The West¬ 
ern Universities have their Faculties of Theology. I know such 
Faculties will lie more or less out of place in Indian Univer¬ 
sities but can we ignore in our scheme of education the im¬ 
portance of the fundamental principles for which all religions 
stand and without which the evolution of the modern civilisa¬ 
tion would have been impossible ? 


Once again I offer my grateful thanks to out guests and I 



hope that (hey will forgive all our shortcomings and give us 
the benefit of their valuable advice. 


Thank you. 


SYMPOSIUM 


ON 

The role of Universities in the promotion of Social 

Welfare. 

Chairman (Dr. G. S. Mahajani) : Ladies and Gentle¬ 
men, I have read somewhere that (he proper place of a Chair¬ 
man is in the chair and not on his feet, and 1 promise my co¬ 
operation that in this debate 1 shall not take more than two 
minutes in my remarks, and that too at the end. 

1 shall therefore call upon Dr. Lowe to lead the discussion. 

The Very Rev. Dr. J. Lowe ^Dean of Christ Church, 
uxtordi: It has been sometimes alleged by some misguided 
persons that the attitude of the University is so incurably 
historical that it never tries to catch up to date. In spite of that 
1 ant going to take the risk of going back a little bit into 
ustor). It is a fact —and I hope that no one in the university 
world will feci hurt or be resentful at this truth —that in the past 
he universities have not, generally speaking, been in the forc- 
non m the domain of movements for social reform. If one 
in inks ot the major steps forward towards the alleviation of 

reform m ' SCry ’ u '! lcthcr il bc thc abolition of slavery, or prison 
° r 1 . mprovcmcn ts in health, or emancipation of 
rZmn 01 '/!' lm P ro Y cmcm of industrial conditions, factory 

reform and legishtion, 1 am afraid it is ,hc case that the 

,1 Versillcs bavc n «‘ taken a very prominent part in promoting 

lone n?T ntS ° f refo,m - Tbc actual results, gettingoings 

succe " on of OSC m ?“ erS h ? s bccn achieved, in the main, bv°a 
an f “J of crusading reformers working on public opinion 

nmnt y , ,hr ° Ughle . gis,ation - Th <' ^ct that Univershfes d°d 

“o y v“-V"A U ^ Bu “ "bs'entbTnC 

8 ‘ ° r 1 would mainlain that the Universities as such 
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ought not to he propagandist bodies nor should they too much 
mix up in ephemeral ways of sentiment. That is not in the 
first instance, or perhaps in any instance, their real business. 
Xor is the L niversity as such the natural home for the crusader. 
Because, one of t lie essentials of the attitude of a University is a 
certain detachment, a certain coolness, a certain standing apart 
from the maelstrom of contemporary movements and currents, 
an attempt to survey the whole scene with a dispassionate air, 
an attempt to collect and analyse the evidence and come to 
conclusions which arc not biassed or distorted bv too much 
immediate involvement with current issues. Naturally, there 
have been exceptions of notable people at the Univcisities who 
have broken the general rule which I am propounding, but in 
the mam the drive for social welfare has come from elsewhere 
—often enough, indeed, from people who have been at the 
University, w ho have gone through it and come out of it, from 
people who while at the University have had their imagina¬ 
tions touched, their historical perspcction deepened and their 
minds trained to look at the evidence wherever it might be 
found and follow it wherever it should be. 

It ina;. be said that what is true of the past need not and 
ought not to be true of the present. But I am going to 
suggest that there is a sense in which it is still true that the 
University's best and most permanent contribution to social 
welfare is this indirect one. 

As I sre it—and I am going to be very brief and just throw 
out these headlines, as it were, for subsequent discussion the 
three primary functions w hich the University has to discharge 
in this matter of its role vis-a-vis social welfare arc these: 

First, diagnosis : It is the University's business to find out, to 
tabulate, to systematize, to make available the actual facts oi 
the situation. And we are in a far better position to do that 
in these clays with the increased emphasis which has been put 
upon social studies and with the enormously developed statistics 
and techniques which have been put and which arc at oui 
disposal. 

Secondly, I think it is the University's business to create 
among its members a certain sympathetic awareness throug 
all the human studies which open man’s mind and stir us 
imagination. 

• • 

And thirdly, and perhaps in a way the most important, it is 
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of course the University’s business to provide the scientific 
tools which are indispensable for the use of the social reformer 
when he comes to tackle specific problems. In medicine, 
engineering, hydraulics, agriculture, etc., a study of the human 
mind and of human institutions is pursued in the University 
with this detached, objective and, in the highest sense, scientific 
spirit in order to provide the working instruments, the special¬ 
ized knowledge and techniques which the social reformer can 
tiien apply to the solution of a particular problem which needs 
to be solved in the interests of human welfare. 


It is not I submit, for the University to say what to do in 

he way of directly producing social welfare. It is its business 

o find out what the facts of the situation are and to provide 

which P mn la A SCC knowledge, the techniques and instruments 

nYn i y hcn , bc a PP , , lcd b y those whose business it is to do 
so to the particular problems which they have to solve. 

The Hon’ble Justice Sir Harsiddhbhai V. Divatia 

if ZnT U F n,versi fy> Ind ia) : In considering what part 
Welfare wc w 7 ll h S ‘T' '° p,ay ,I . 1 thc promotion of Social 

of the funcHonJIf 11 f "' St ’ -° c . nf l ulre as to what is the extent 
affiliating nT f . U . nlVc L rsI W ln the modern age. Starting as 
versities have d nn arnmin ^ bo , dles ’ especially in India, thc Uni- 
rcsidentiaMnsdmH C ° m r l °i bc , rcgarded more as teaching and 
or federal tvn« /, f ? r blgh . er education, cither of unitary 
The real aim of a Hn ln ? tUullons for conferring degrees only V 
a clerk or K 15 ^.‘^nsform a student, not into 

But in this nmr CCP ’ r Ut lnt P a Cltlzen an d cultured personality. 
thesmdentrAre we a ' e .' ve * deal with 

from his environ mo f ta ^ c um ? s an mdividual unit apart 
hy a stands- "J 0111 ’ \ v,1 osc mental capacity is to be developed 

nMn w^r h; e l CU ,"r Ul T,V in 7 ary ‘ n S “"ditions of so??al 
on scientific method g ? ‘ f educ , ati ? n is b ' imparted 

well established princinh^th"!* 8 ' t?kc • mt ° consldcratiorl th n 
which each indiJiHnfl r - th • s ? cl P l >' ,s a super-organsim, of 

well as is affected hwhl i 1V1 ^ ln U ? s a ,imb which affects as 

necessarily follow that tiff;* ,° r ? anls 1 n ?* Tbat bcln g so, it must 
environment in rr- 1 lc ! ndlvldua l is thc product of his 
dividuals, makes hfs own'^^^ if h . imsclf ’ alon S with other in¬ 
dent of a n indivhlnn? fn r ,bu - tl0n - . Thc health y develop- 
the healthy development iff fu° rC * “ lnt . lmatcl >' bound up with 
jndividual studemis thus^nf SOC1 ? ty . ln \ vhicb hc lives. The 
hying in and beinir in.ifl , a J! ,so J? tcd entity but a person 
education which hcr^W d by thlS envlr °nment and the 

eceives, must necessarily take into account 
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ihe character ofthat environment which affects his development 
The integration of the educated student in a cultured Society 
should be the aim of University education. The unit therefore, 
is not an abstract student but the particular individual whose 
social surroundings either help or hinder the process of his 
cultural development. If on this principle, individual well¬ 
being and Social Welfare arc inseparately intertwined, which¬ 
ever institution is responsible for such cultural development of 
the student is also responsible for promoting the welfare of the 
Society as well as teaching the student how to do so. 

I( this is a correct analysis of the aim of University educa¬ 
tion. it leads us to a two-fold conclusion. Firstly, apart from 
the teaching of Social Sciences, the University should regard 
the imparting of knowledge of the social conditions of its 
region as one of its chief duties and secondly, the University 
should train students for doing welfare work for the Society 
in which he lives. As regards the first point, it is increasingly 
recognised by modern Universities that the study of Social 
Sciences and Research in social institutions should have a pro¬ 
minent place in the curriculum of a University course, espe¬ 
cially in post-graduate deartments. This is specially neces¬ 
sary in acounti N like India where illiteracy, poverty, unhygienic 
conditions and superstitious beliefs present a formidable obs¬ 
tacle to the country’s progress and which the Government, 
unaided by an outside agency, arc unable to tackle successfully. 
The Universities should come to the help of the Government 
in this matter by preparing students with knowledge of the steps 
to be taken for ameliorating these conditions and ready to go 
out from their colleges to towns and villages. The curriculum 
should contain not only the knowledge of the theory of Social 
work but a training class for doing researches as well as field 
work in different localities for conducting health, economic and 
social surveys in the University region by batches of students 
under competent professors. This will have a double advantage. 
The present drawback of University education consisting in 
the ignorance and indifference of educated persons towards 
rural problems will tend to disappear and the Govern¬ 
ment will get the much needed help of outside agencies in 
discharging their primary duties towards the people. A certain 
amount of popular prejudice which exists against Government 
officers in trying to interfere with the social condition and habits 
of the people and which hampers social service measures by 
Government agencies will cease to exist when young University 
students aided by private agencies like Research Societies and 
Social Reform Associations are able to obtain statistics and 
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other information for preparing schemes of social welfare. 
Such field work should be a compulsory part of the curriculum 
of post-grade students in Economics, Medicine, Engineering and 
Agriculture. I may state from my knowledge which is mainly 
derived from the State of Bombay that a welcome approach has 
been already made in this direction. A batch of students and 
lecturers from the Bombay University Post-graduate School of 
Economics and Sociology led by its Director, Professor C. N. 
Vakil, have at the instance of the Government of Saurashtra, 


recently conducted an economic survey of Saurashtra which 
has proved useful to the Government and have furnished it 
with very valuable statistics and suggestions which they would 
not have obtained from their ow n departments. The Gokhle 
School of Economics in Poona under its Director, Professor 
D.R. Gadgil, has done a good deal of such surveys in 
Maharashtra. The Tata School ol Social Sciences in Bombay is 
doing valuable work in Social Research but it is not affiliated 
to the Bombay University. The Gujarat Research Society 
J n Bombay is conducting with the help of University graduates 
health, economic and anthropological surveys in the city and 
elsewhere. Schools as well as college students are doing field 
work for village welfare in different parts of the Bombay State 
duung their vacations. The Universities in the State have 
not however, taken active steps to include such Research 
and held work in their curriculum. A lead has been given 
m that direction by the Committee of Social Service appointed 
,X 1 i T ." om * 3a y State which recommends in its recently pub¬ 
is icd Report that Universities should establish social service 
epartments and explore the possibilities of integrating Social 
ei vice into College Education and that if necessary, Govcrn- 
ent should initiate legislation empowering the Universities 
o incorporate Social Service among the requirements of a 
universuy degree for which a time limit should be fixed and 
a Government should give them financial support for the 
| urposc, trorn the commencement of the period of preparation. 

llas also ,c «>mmended that students from pro- 
n ~ i na . ° c S es should be required to do practical work in 
hpfnr arC .u S aS a R art °f t .h eir training for about six months 
Dpnar* thcy lake degree. University Social Service 

to thi« College Social Service Groups arc a first step 

student.”? “S 11Cy wdl P rc P arc thc . m ‘nds of the staff and the 
Dart of TT° r - tllc . acceptance of Social Service as an integral 
comnn sn; ni Q erS - t Y ^cation. The question of introducing 
naturally? S L ° c 1 la J. Service among the College students has 

difference of opinion. 1 do not think com- 
• lould be introduced at the present stage. It is not 
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desirable on account of the heavy expenditure it would involve 
to the Government as well as the Universities and also on the 
ground that we do not require the whole of the increasing 
number of students in our colleges for doing this specialised 
work which requires previous preparation of study and 
training. 

So far as willingness of students is concerned, it is encourag¬ 
ing to learn that only a few days back, the Bombay City 
Students' Conference has resolved to ask the Government and 
the Universities to investigate the possibilities of organising 
Social Service work on a conscription basis and they have 
offered their services for Village Welfare work. 


Even if conscription of this kind is available, it will take a 
fairly long time in coming, and in the meanwhile, it is neces¬ 
sary to proceed with batches of selected students who have 
specialised in surveys and social service training and to send 
them where there is the greatest need for them. After they 
have finished their college courses and taken degrees, a number 
of them can be absorbed in Government and private service 
for social work of a specialised nature. Lastly, I may 
mention here that a lead has been given in a recent conference 
of the Food and Agriculture Department of the Government 
of India and University officials by resolving that students and 
professors in agricultural colleges should be required to do prac¬ 
tical field work in villages for improving the present methods 
of agriculture and giving a practical training to students. 


When I speak of the University students, I specially include 
w omen students for the purpose of Social Service in the special 
circumstances of India where female illiteracy and general 
backwardness is probably the highest in any civilised country. 
The need of enlightened women to work among women, es¬ 
pecially for rural areas, cannot be over emphasised. The 
number ofgirl students in our colleges is rising every year. Some 
arc absorbed in service, but the activities of most are con nice 
to domestic lives. In most Universities, the curriculum tor 
boys and girls is the same, and experience shows that many o 
the subjects which girls study in colleges arc not useful to them 
in their after-life. Vcrv few arc attracted to the work ot Social 
Service and Welfare, partly because of lack of knowledge and 
training in the field. But the comparatively few women who 
are working in the held, have remarkably succeeded in tuitnei- 
ing the cause of women's progress. The last thirty years have 
seen the rise of the Women’s Movement in this countiy an 
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the achievement during this period gives promise of a bright 
future in the cause of women's emancipation. The Universi¬ 
ties can considerably help in this direction by making the study 
of Social Sciences and Social Service an optional subject for 
women students in Art Courses, and supply the much needed 
increase in the number of women workers in the cause of 
women’s welfare. There is abundant material in this country 
for this kind of work and if the courses of study which are at 
present unsuited to the generality of women are changed to meet 
their aptitudes as well as the requirements of Social Service, 

I have no doubt that the Universities will make a solid contri¬ 
bution in the promotion of Social Welfare. We have already a 
unique institution in Bombay for the last thirty years, which 1 
believe is the only one of its kind in India, the S. N. D. T. Uni¬ 
versity for Women which has now been given a statutory recog¬ 
nition and which teaches several special subjects for women 
useful in their domestic lives. But that is not enough. A de¬ 
partment of Social Service with theoretical as well as practical 
training would be a useful addition to the activities of this 
University. 

There is one more factor which requires to be emphasised in 
considering this subject. In a vast country like India, where 
industrial progress in cities has disturbed the balance between 
rural and urban areas of the country, welfare activities are to 
be directed mainly in rural areas. The Radhakrishna Com¬ 
mission Report has rightly stressed the necessity of starting 
rural Universities in India. It would, no doubt, require consi¬ 
derable amount of money but the Government must take a start 
with a modest beginning and encourage the starting of rural 
colleges imparting training in various arts and handicrafts 
and the Universities should start diploma courses, for them. 

1 hat is the only way of reducing the excessive and still increas- 
,n g number of students crowding in our urban colleges and 
" 10 . . £ rcat difficulty in getting suitable emloymcnt after 

graduation. To my mind, there is a great waste of time, 
money and energy in this situation. The' sooner it is remedied 
c better for the students as well as the public and the field 
«or Social Service will be considerably widened. 

. This general outline will, I hope, be sufficient to convince 
me authorities concerned that Universities should take a pro- 
nrp nen V )ai i ln P romot * n g Social Welfare of their regional 
f tK A °° ° n ^ * lave the Y mainly supplied clerks and officers 
t , lc U )l I ntr y-.Too long have they considered examinations 
e their mam task. They must now think of not merely 
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giving badges of graduation to their students but inculcating 
the spirit of social sense and social service in the minds of the 
students as well as the people. But this task is impossible in the 
piesent financial state of our Universities most of which arc 
''. mg ‘‘Gin hand to mouth, even for their examination work. 
1 A e ,? cc yP tc d democratic conception that Government is not 
a Bolicc State but a Welfare State requires that Government 
cannot discharge its duties completely and successfully unless 
it has the help of cultural institutions like Universities. But 
that help depends in turn on the financial help which the 
Government gives to them. If Government supplied money, 
Diversities will supply men. The initial step, therefore, re¬ 
mains to be taken by Government and then only can Univer- 

^ 1 4 l . 1< r* as sumc their proper role in the promotion of Social 
Welfare. 

9 ’ Currie (Western Australia University): 

Mi. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, you will have seen that 
the first two speakers have adequately covered the ground which 
is concerned with the principles involved in this talk. Only 
this morning, one of my friends said to me that this will turn 
into an intelligence test because the first speaker will say 
thing and the others will have to live on their wits. Tin 
tion has already been reached and what can a poor Vice- 
Chancellor of an Australian University add to the scholarship 
of Oxford and the scholarship of India ? I suggest I can add 
nothing to it. So, I w ill merely show how far our Universities 
in Australia interpret their role and their duty in promoting 
social welfare. 


every- 
That posi- 


If I were to be severe, I would say that the Universities 
have no duty in promoting social welfare. Their duty is con¬ 
cerned with the transmission of knowledge, the gaining of new 
knowledge by research and the transmission of culture, and 
service to the region could perhaps be left out altogether. When 
you take the service of the individual, are not the Universities 
doing a great service by helping the individual to develop 
integrity and turn into an intellectual person ? But since we 
do not, in fact, give that severe interpretation to our duty in 
Australia, I would tell you how r far we can go in this matter 
of social welfare. 


I am very fond of quoting a statement made by a great 
man and I am going to read it to you as I often do in Australia. 
It is this : “When a man has no time to give to the State, we 
do not say merely that he is minding his own business, but we 
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wc say and we call him as doing an unprofitable service.' 
So that if the Universities did in fact stand or sit or lie in their 
ivory towers and took no notice of social conditions around 
them, they might be charged with the sins suggested in the 
quotation I gave you just now. However, I will insist on the 
thesis that the Universities ’ first duty is to impart knowledge, 
to advance knowledge and not to do social work. 


However, in Australia—which is a young country—we 
started from nothing. We had an aboriginal population who 
had no learning from the past and derived a primitive culture. 
Into that came the Western European knowledge, which very 
quickly set up Universities in the European and particularly 
English tradition and the authority we have in Australia in 
our Universities derives entirelv from the British traditions of 


freedom of speech, freedom of thought, freedom of enquiry. 
That is number one. And that in itself is an enormous service 
in the realm of social welfare in Australia. It has played quite 
a large part—not a cliicct part but an indirect part—and 
with Dr. Lowe I would insist that the Universities' part in 
promoting social welfare is entirely indirect and in no way 
direct. We arc not the government of the country. We are 
not a Government Department either, concerned with social 
wclfcar. We are what I have said before, and in Australia we 
in the Universities arc more directly contributing to what the 
last speaker indicated, namely, the teaching of students in 
agriculture, the teaching of students in engineering, the teach¬ 
ing of students in all the sciences and 1 may particularly 
emphasize applied sciences, because in fact I think we do better 
in them than wc do in other parts of our University work. 
Wc train agricultural men very well. We train engineers 
vciy well. We train scientists and agriculturists very well, 
and also applied scientists. Wc also train men in the arts, 

ut we do not do that so well. However, in the training for 
a the sciences and particularly the applied sciences wc do 
interpret as part of our duty the attempt on our part, very often 
unsuccessfully, to instil into students as they go through our 

niversitics the ideas ot the world in which they live. 

* 


, ut * would insist here again that Universities are only part 
: , e whole social structure. They are, of course, engines 

e midst of a larger engine ; they are generating their own 
tprrl C,r ln 1 ie,r °wn way, but they are not instruments that de- 
eo„ntr C °^r, cven cl * rcct l he great social movements of any 
The y oould not exist in fact, if they were trying to 
movement, because their very existence—except in the 
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mpm e f Statc i, of America—is dependent largely on govern- 

in whirr.tv I C> f Cann0t CX1 ' St ’ however, in a socia^milieu 
So tint til ' 4 - C i r 1 au . a y> °r cut °ff from the governing classes, 
not on V t C . ,a fui ; ctl ° n °, f the University till probably be 
1 • ° professional men training, but to be propa- 

fa, an sttr S T f ° r t P ,11,oso P h y of that particular authori- 
r a i* U t In a de m° c racy such as ours, the University’s 
training? P f 0 pa gan da, unless propaganda can be called the 
? ng ; for freedom of mind, freedom of intellect and freedom 

?riend q s wHl sn Stand ‘. Perhaps our authoritarian 

p I r ? . lat P 10 P a §anda is only another social work. 

traintrnf 'r 1 and T m ily of intd 'ect, freedom of enquiry, 
ai ing of professional men and where we can within our 

Innned means the training of individuals who have some 

understandmg of the civilisation in which we work and the 

historical roots from which we all spiring: this is the theory 

So I will merely finish here by saying that Universities have 

a , U y grcat "'direct part m the promotion of social welfare in 

ilZuT COun,r >' th rough their proper duty of transmitting 

trainimr? 0 * n Ce / * kn °wlcdge, advancing knowledge and 
tiaining intellect of free men to range over the whole world of 

knowledge so that they in their turn can be free men and con¬ 
tinue this programme and this historic relation to the Western 
culture, at any rate, of promotion of enquiry. 

\f, - I r^T S: Hans , a , Mehta iBaroda University, India): 

Chai rman, Ladies and Gentlemen, I also find myselfin the 
same position as the previous speaker when he said that the 
whole ground has been covered and there is nothing really 
new for me to say The whole question before us is: what 
is to be the role of Universities in the promotion of social wel¬ 
fare . It depends on what is our conception of a University, 
or our conception of university education. If Universities are 
meicly mcam to impart knowledge and promote learning, 
as has been again and again repeated by the previous speaker, 
hen the question arises : what sort of learning and what know¬ 
ledge is this to be? Is this knowledge to be entirely divorced 
bom life ? is this learning to be isolated, is it only scholastic 
learning that \ve wish to promote ? If this learning and this 
knowledge is to be related to life, then Universities cannot keep 
themselves aloof from the current of life. They have to play 
some part in solving the human problems, solving the problems 
of the contemporary world. r 
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Universities are considered lo be venires of liglu and learn¬ 
ing. In the modern world we all expect the Universities to 
shape the life where it is most needed and to use their learn¬ 
ing for the benefit of mankind. If this is not possible, then all 
knowledge and all learning will be useless. It is not going to 
i * r ^ * * : it is not going to help mankind if this 

hie in an ivory tower weie to continue without benefiting 
mankind. 

This is not our conception of a University or University 
education. Universities, as it was pointed out in the morning 
b> oui Chairman, have to help tlie common man. This is 
the age of common man and he has to be helped. How is the 
nneisity going to help him? That is the problem before us. 

I here are ways, direct and indirect, of helping the common 
man I lie most important is the indirect way, as was pointed 
out by Dr owe, that is, trying to reach a solution of our 
human problems in a scientific way. This is the best way of 
Helping and promoting social welfare and that is the role that 
only Universities can play, because Universities have got the 

trx.wT 1 ! C 7 alCna t0 , cl ,° rescar db «o do experiments in 
- n £ to solve human problems. 

StatocUim C , ‘k lay ir a "c clfare Stalc - Al leas ‘ a “ 'hi- modern 

advfce from .h, IT W - ar - ^ an ? thc V ca '> tll a " "P"" expert 
Forint h Universities tn trying to solve their problems. 

The me hrnfV aS 'f, " aS gom'ed out, take our health problems. 

these nmhT^ifaeubtesof the Universities can help in solving 

sanhado„ b nroW “gtnecrtng faculties can try to solve our 

tural fac,„,i: blCm '!' sa ? 1, . atlon r ° r "'stance ; the agricul- 

on So the IT - Can P, ln solv 'ng the food problems, and so 

expen advh^Tu ,1CS have a 'ole to play by giving 

P advice to Governments who need them. 

social t wclfa , re llS n 'I ?| ,rCCt Way ofbe, P' n g in the promotion 
Chancellor if L r ■ hat V?* P 0, . ntcd out b V the Yice- 
workers Thus • i GuJ , cra , 1 University—by training social 
sion; it is a verv infi "? rke i s .Profession is a very new profes- 
in all the countries ” R lofcs ? lon ; . II llas now been recognised 
recently recounts \ i u Cn ri n , thls counlr >' 11 has only been 

of Social work T^Bo !!h ° C l" U, . liv f sit y has got a School 
got it, there is an T B °.™ ba V’ lhou gh the University lias not 

have got a facuhv • U , tC ° { , S ° cial Work - I" Baroda we 

,n training social work 13 r° rk 'u S ° tl , lC Universities can help 

for the wdflre of II I-' f° r J?! c . wc,far c of the community, 
arC of mankind. This is a direct way of helping 
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and i hope the other Universities will follow the example of 
those Universities who have it. 

The Rev. Dr. G. P. Gilmour (McMaster University, 
Canada) : Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, I should 
like to introduce myself by saying that I come from Canada. 
The early explorers reaching our shores were not quite sure 
whether they were in China or India. So, the people who 
preceded us are always called Indians which courtesy title 
which we now extend to you from Canada ! 

The topic which we are now discussing poses two ques¬ 
tions : what is a University and also what is social welfare ? 
There are two answers which appear in almost every ad¬ 
dress and they are equally true and yet I think neither is 
true without the other. 

The first is that Social Welfare is not the business of the 
University since a University exists to perpetuate, to criticise 
and to illuminate the culture of the past and the present, 
to promote certain intellectual developments among them and 
that thing called objectivity, which I find almost non¬ 
existent especially among passionate scientists. On the other 
hand, with regard to the answer that the University exists for 
anything else than Social Welfare, since it is part of the society 
of its time, and it is dependent for its support upon the genero¬ 
sity of the public, it must make its contribution to the Social 
Welfare of its day. I hope you will agree that both those answers 
are essentially true but neither of them can be true without 
the other. We do exist in a sort of vacuum in society. We 
have been permitted to draw aside in order that we 
may view things steadily and as a whole. But we should be 
very remiss in our duty and very ungrateful to those who now 
under-write most of our work, if we did not make the 
welfare of the public our business. 

The late Lord Wavell in 1944, addressing the Central 
Legislature in India said (I quote his words): “Men must 
be helped from poverty to security, from ill-health to vigour, 
from ignorance to understanding.” I take it all three must 
go hand in hand, or else none of them is of any use. T 0 .^°, 
from poverty to security without understanding is to display 
a materialistic culture which I think in the end is suicida 
to go from ill-health to vigour without security and under¬ 
standing is to produce a great many healthy and frustrated 
people : and to go from ignorance to understanding without tnc 
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problem of security and vigour, is to produce a sort of anaemic 
scholarship, which is interesting to those who have it, probably 
profitable to those who write text-books but of very little social 
importance in the end. Nevertheless, I think we have to 
take care in this matter of Social Welfare, realizing that it is 
a new subject in Universities and that it must go through a 
long and probably a not very attractive awkward age. 

It has been pointed out more than once that two of the dis¬ 
ciplines which dominate University work today more than any 
others, and which were not at first University subjects at all are 
the Industrial Revolution with its consequence of Political 
Economy. But Political Science was not encouraged or 
guided by the Universities and yet its results have become our 
problem. Similarly, the physical scientific movement within 
the last couple of hundred years began outside the Unversities. 
It was the concern of University men and not the concern of 
Universities, and yet it has become one of the dominant features 
of modem University life. It may well be that this matter of 
Social Welfare will become the dominant discipline of Univer¬ 
sities. But it is not at that stage yet and we must go at it 
slowly and with a good deal of patience, realizing that social 
workers, like psychologists and sociologists arc still on the 
lunatic fringe of the academic world. 

However, any awkward age may well precede a rather pro¬ 
mising adolescence. Now, if I may add to those suggestions, 

1 would ask you to have in your discussions that may follow 
such things as these. 


In the first place, I think the Universities, if they are not 
o promote Social Welfare, must prepare the personnel for the 
^ n( ^. mu ^ gi ye a certain intellectual respectability to the 
• 1 think it is a very serious business if a University regards 

certam types of work for graduation as more respectable for 

othcr wolk - There arc those who 
vi* • , fee that if a son theirs presented himself for the 
r, the Chuich, he would be causing sorrow in the 

<?r>m u' l ° , ers we nt into high school teaching, they would 
D^s X. be “S fog- And there arl people and 
Mime* "° woulc ! re g rct *t if their best men turned either to the 
is a ve™ t0 elementa . r y or high school teaching. I think that 
mvself'Lr 261 ™ attltude to take and I would plead with 
who arp *^ ou . that we should honour all those in Universities 

and our mt ° t*} ls khid of work. Give them our support 

blessing and all the help thereafter we can, because, 
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they aie undertaking what is essentially a pioneering job. They 
are not preserving a long and honourable past: thev are trying 
to overtake a long and dishonourable one. 

In my own contry a great deal of this work can be done 
by extension courses or adult classes. I do not think that 
undergraduate courses could be opened for sociological prob¬ 
lems and other things too early. These undergraduates would 
get an idea that the subject is much more easy than it is. But 
just as philosophy can become the interest of the nature, just 
as child psychology becomes meaningful for those who have 
children, so to the average undergraduate this is so objective 
as to be useless. But young parents do take child psychology 
courses with some profit and with a pinch of salt. In our daily 
education we can step out of our atmosphere of the class-room 
and make ourselves the servants of the public. But that is 
not an easy thing. Most of us shrink from it because it robs us 
of certain opportunities of advancement, and yet, Mr. Chair¬ 
man, it may be a part of our duty in this generation. 


We should then prepare the trainees for this work. We can 
encourage men of high ability to go in for it. The greatest 
thing for an University is to draw the attention of social workers 
and Government people to the extraordinary elusivencss of the 
subject we are now discussing. Perhaps one of the greatest 
functions of the University is to discover the real elusivencss ol 
subjects and to warn people against, say easy solutions and tlx' 
hope of swift and perfect teturns. 

In social welfare there may be the danger of people feeling 
that the subject is too easy, that material security is the entire 
answer, that if we had enough radios and refrigerators all 
would be well. I think therefore that we ought to know by 
this time that that is not true. The question is il wc can make 
everybody healthy, everybody good, if all men would be good 
husbands and all women good w'ivcs, (and it takes more.than a 
marriage clinic to prove that), and if in this whole business ol 
social welfare wc can produce people, and ourselves among 
them, who realise that wc are dealing here with the most com¬ 
plicated thing in human life, then it is not the easiest but tlx 
most difficult of problems that we have made some contribu¬ 
tion to. For there are bound up in this social welfare not mcie } 
the material values and material success but the whole mattci 
of character, the matter of spiritual life, and as one of us to ay 
has mentioned it, the matter of whether we are lit to ne, 
whether we are fit to live with. 
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Pandit K. L. Dubey (Nagpur University, India) : 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gcnetlemen, after the speeches bv 
the learned speakeis it is not necessary for me to speak but 
since I have prepared a short paper I would like to read it 
though I know much of the ground has been covered. 




1 lie social, political and economic upheavals that have 
followed in the wake of World War II have raised in an acute 
form the problem of the role of Universities in improving the 
wellbeing of society. The problem is, in a sense, a current 
concrete phase of the old question of the intrinsic and extrinsic 
values of knowledge. 

Before, however, we proceed to determine the role of 
Universities in relation to other parts of the community, we 
should, once again, be clear about our idea of a University. 
The obligations that a University may owe to the society will, 
in the last resort, depend upon the obligation that it owes to 
itself, namely the discharge of the specific function that makes 
it a University. Before a University can help othere, it must be 
a Univcisity, not merely in name but in fact. Funda¬ 
mentally and by tradition, a University is a community of 
truth-seekers devoted to the intellectual understanding of man 
and his environs —above and below and around him. Their 
breadth ol outlook, the synoptic vision, the concentration on 
the greatness ol man as well as,his environments have secured 
for the Humanities a central position in their daily work and 
made them centres of liberal education. The joint endeavours 
of their senior members have not only enabled Universities to 
impart a fine mental discipline to their junior members but 
also to help them in absorbing something of the greatness of the 
ideals they become habituated to ga/.c at from dav to day. 

If, however, the achievements of the truth-seekers as well 
as their spiritual ancestors arc not to be lost for ever, it is essen- 
tla 1 la t they should be carefully preserved and passed on from 
generation to generation. This necessarily implies the train- 
,n R pi suitable young men fitted to play their full part in 
passing on the torch of learning. The custom of awarding 
degrees in the University has obviously emerged from the need 

• ann ouncing the fitness of selected voungmen for such succes- 

ion ot academic apostles. 

int the carl ! csl die objective approach, the dis- 

thomnLi res P ons j vcncss of the intellect, the passion fel¬ 
on ma-v?? 5 t . he 1 .V n,versltics has attracted men—whose 

P maty interests in life are outside the Univcrsitv. A course 
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in the University has, therefore, been the training ground even 
for those destined to pursue more mundane careers in their 
after-life. This has, from the earliest days, made them centres 
of higher education as well as the axis of national culture. 
And frequently this function has loomed so large as to push the 
other functions of the University in the background. The 
idea of a finished graduate of the University has naturally 
varied from time to time and from place to place. But the 
development of an all-round personality, with specialisation in 
the art of balanced evaluation m the perspective of 
greater things and greater values has always been a central 
objective of its training. The more gifted among the young 
men of the community have accordingly aspired—even if it be 
fora small period of their lives—to breathe for some time 
in the intellectual atmosphere inside the University. The form 
and duration of such participation has varied according 
to time and place: the ordinary Bachelor’s Degree courses 
extend over a period of three to four years; the Summer Schools 
allow only a couple of months ; the Universities of ancient 
India—Gurukuls—required of their young men exclusive de¬ 
votion for about a quarter of the normal span of human life. 


If the primary function of the University —truth-seeking^— 
be regarded as supra-national, (in ancient Indian Universities 
students were called Brahmacharies , i.e., “ seekers of the ab¬ 
solute ”), its function of higher education may, in the main, be 
regarded as a national one. But from the earliest days, 
Universities have taken the responsibility not only for general 
education but also foreducation for certain professions. The first 
two of the professions to be associated with the Universities 
Law and Medicine—arc significant. Their study involves a 
recourse to fundamental principles ; they deal with mankind 
on its physical and civil sides ; they arc traditionally associated 
with a philanthropic approach. These features of the two 
professions enabled them to find easily a comfortable home m 
the Universities. Other professions—Architecture, Teaching 
and many others-have also sought and gradually ob¬ 
tained admission to the University curriculum. 


New times, new ideas, new subjects. The veiy success of 
Universities in discharging their functions as ccntrcs ofcu inc 
and of higher education have, so to say made their position 
in modern times—academically speaking-somewhat 
secure. Pressure of new subjects as well as new classes of 
entrants is affecting tl.eir R ift of conversion of the young- A? d 
the most important and effective contribution that Umveislties 
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can make to the welfare and progress of the society that 
sustains them can, after all, be by way of education in some- 
form or other. How, in the name of social welfare, will they 
respond to such a demand ? 

In this context, there are some governing considerations 
which, I think, we shall have to keep in view in reaching a de¬ 
cision as to the adaptation of their educational work to their 
social environment. Firstly, in the present democratic setting 
and increasing need for State support, a much larger number 
ofstudents will require, not merely higher technological educa¬ 
tion, but also University education in the best sense of the 
word. This is a situation, welcome m some ways, formidable 
in others, but inescapable in any case. 


Secondly, the number of professions and occupations in 
the modern world is much larger than what it used to be in 
the nineteenth century. Scientific agriculture, scientific 
forestry, scientific defence and scientific administration seem to 
have fundamental principles of their own and their admission 
in the University would be of much value not only to their 
students but also to students of other subjects. The emphasis 
which the Goodenough Committee has given on the need of 
associating students of Medicine with students of the various 
University Faculties applies with equal force in the case of 
several other professions. But, in this context, the important 
thing to remember is that the reason why this demand is made 
on the Universities at all is that there is a distinctive quality in 
their work which is not found in other social institutions, even 
institutions of education. Evidently, the object of the demand 
is that a larger numbei of persons should profit by partaking of 
this quality and, further, the mode of their participation should 
vary according to the diversity of their interests and their future 
T fi ln ^ le economic life of the nation. If this be so, obviously 
the first desideratum is that this cherished quality of the 
University should be preserved and, if possible, improved. Side 
y side with the provision for new sciences and new technologies, 
an increased provision should be made for preservation of the 
characteristic atmosphere which a systematic study of the 
u * T1 ^ nltles lends to a University. We have to remember too 

nH'f rSt ra i t - e l - nen * n t ^ le Humanities, as in every other walk 
me, are limited and cannot be produced to order—bv laws 
or by plans. 7 

whife some of the subjects and occupations may 
gam in social respectability, it should be among the greatest 
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concerns of the community as a whole as well as the Universities 
themselves that the entry of such subjects in the University does 
not divert their attention from greatness of ideals to the trifles 
ol actuals. Any immediate gain that society may obtain by 
diverting the time of Universities to the teaching of some 
ol these new subjects, professions coccupations or trades, may 
sometimes be quite out of proportion to the injury—whether 
immediately visible or not—that may be done to the structure 
and functions of the University as a whole. 

lo lake an illustration, in the University which I have 
ihe honour to represent, the University of Nagpur, we have 
iccctnly established, with the aid of a Government grant — 
in fact, at the instance of the Government—a course in Local 
Self-Government. 


I his seemed to be too special a course and so, at the post¬ 
graduate stage, we have combined it with Public Administra¬ 
tion. My hope is that it would be possible to give instruction 
in the art and science of Local Self-Government, not only in 
combination with the general principles of Public Adminis¬ 
tration, but also with those of Political Science and even 
Political Philosophy, for which provision has been made in 
a neighbouring department. If the University can successfully 
digest a subject and absorb it in its academic life-blood it 
would be a source of strength to the University. If not, we 
shall have to be ruthless. We cannot afford lo kill the goose 
that lays the golden eggs. 


If these considerations arc kept in view, there is, in my 
judgment, much room for enlarging not only the number of 
the junior members of the University, but also the number 
and the range of the subjects they will study. A conservative 
refusal may, in some cases, be a definite disservice to the Uni¬ 
versity and the community. 


It seems (hat a wide expansion of the range of these subjects 
as well as a large increase in the number of their students will 
—accompanied, I hope, with a corresponding rise in then 
funds and the number and quality of their professors —mark 
the development of Universities in the second half of this 
century. 


While the approach of the University to knowledge is neces¬ 
sarily an “ academic ” approach in the best sense of the word, 
the University has—as part of the nation and of humanity — 
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certain responsibilities, which as a centre of culture and knowl¬ 
edge and as a moral institution it cannot shirk. There are, 
for example, problems of social and economic reconstruction 
awaiting solution on a global scale. These problems have to be 
tackled with a clear vision of the ideal as well as a firm grasp 
ol the real —While they may appear local and temporal in 
form, they frequently involve not merely debate and decision at 
the national and international levels, but also—if I may 
sav so—deep thinking at the University level. As pointed 

out in an impressive passage by Dr. Grayson i\. Kefauver of 
otanlord University — 


The efleet of each country to work out a new destiny 
in harmony with the new realities of the post-war 
world will require leadership sensitive to the world¬ 
wide social movements. The increased inter¬ 
dependence and the closer interaction among the 
different cultures will place a high premium on the 
capacity to grasp the complex interdependent world 
and to develop a conception of the place for one’s 
own nation and one's own people in the world 
community. The breadth of this assignment may 
appeal too great for human comprehension. The 
University with a faculty well informed concerning 
the scholarship of the past and broad in the scope 
of its intellectual interests is the most promising of 
n< social institutions in measuring up to "the 
exactions of such an assignment.” 

frequcildv^R T Y - b ° a sub j ecl of ‘ torrent politics and 
^thinkW ^ - CXCCpl by decp ' sustaincd synop- 

national ^ Simi,ar, y» in "^lers inteV- 

Univcrsitv fw forward . . w,th . K rcal hope to gatherings of 
confusing;J /? SOr ?,’ r,S '. n ? 1,1 / ri cndly contacts above the 


confusin«r ,i; r r,s,n " 1,1 ,ri cnclly c< 
dm of endless diplomatic debates. 

to India? ' a S P ccial significance in relation 

context of iu nc J. la ’ building its national economy in the 
•elating to * , ccdoin has f° tackle numerous problems 
has to absorb ? nd * matcnal " e lfare of its citizens. It 

than it has don^f ° p ,cn . cc . and much ™ore of technology 
to iight its own dt far - ? ut 11 has a,so lo understand and bring 
centuries of elonm CP ^ , * dorr J wh,ch has lain hidden in its recent 
Ending th e S dazz j c - Thcre is the vast need of under¬ 
hand new ^ id CU9toms » prevailing bar- 

nspirations. VVe have also the gigantic problem 
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of relating the quantities and qualities of our food to our 
population and eradicating disease and poverty from our midst. 
And then the problem of education for its village populations 
who do not have at present even brown-mud schools, leave alone 
Red-brick or other Universities of a better make. These 
matters do not cease to be worthy of study and research by the 
academic members of the Universities, merely because their 
solution may prove to be socially useful. It all depends upon 
the comprehensiveness of vision, thoroughness of method, and 
objectivity of approach that one brings to bear upon such prob¬ 
lems. In India, even the most mundane and utilitarian ol 
sciences and arts arc said to owe their origin to the insight oi 
the Rishis —, the great Ycdic seers. If tackled in the proper 
spirit, even Agriculture can be made an instrument of culture. 


In the cases of the study of technological applications ol 
knowledge to the arts of peace as well as the crafts of war, 
much will depend upon the academic momentum ot the 
University concerned,—which should not be allowed to be 
diminished by the additional services that the University 
may thus render to society. 


It is by the quality and range of the internal activities ot a 
University that society receives its highest contributions. There 
are, however, important activities which the junior or senior 
members of a University may make to the life of the communit) 
by devoting some of their time outside the University,—-fo> 
example—the participation of students in schemes of adult 
education or social education and of training for the national 
defence. Members of the University do not cease to be mem¬ 
bers of their community or citizens of their State. They have 
social and political obligations too and Universities must en¬ 
courage them in discharging them as good University men. 
But these aie, strictly speaking, matters of co-ordination between 
members of two organs of society rather than matters relating 
to the role that a University may play as a corporation. Uni 
versifies are naturally gealous of their autonomy in this rcspct 
and, as fai as practicable, nothing should seriously inter e 
with the exclusive devotion of their students to cduca ion- 
There are, no doubt, occasions when members of a Univeisn 
feel a moral obligation to suspend their task—as happenc 
Great Britain during the two Great Wars or m India during 

the Non-Co-opcration Movement of 1920- . " ul .». 1C , ; , ‘ 11 
temporal necessities, to which members of Universities likeaii 
other members of the community are subject. Gases 01 1 
tional emergency apart, each particular scheme of social vno.k 



lias 10 be weighed delicately with a view to linding whether the 
balance of advantage docs or does not lie in asking students to 
utilise part of their time in working for it outside the University. 

As I have tried to show, there is much demand, urgent 
need and full justification for inclusion of many new subjects 
and many new activities in the traditional work of the Uni¬ 
versities. Some of these can be dealt with more usefully 
outside rather than inside the University. But in every case 
die question should always be raised how far such inclusion will 
afiect the characteristic excellences which academic tradition 
lias through centuries associated with University education. If 
the Humanities in a University arc not sufficiently strong — 
Its students will find it difficult to habituate themselves to the 
vision of greatness. We cannot view with equanimity our 
budding Darwins being deprived—by exclusive concentration 
on istudy of nature—of their power to enjoy Shakespeare, 
rhis will not be a case of social welfare ; it will be a case of 
positive injury to society. On the other hand, so long as the 
9 uallt Y can be preserved, there is no reason whv 
2 subjects should be denied the recognised be- 

nehtsofthe Umversny. I am confident that Universities of the 

- nUr - U - red “!| i thc wholcs ome tradition of the 
l i! ? t U f 1VerS , lllCS ’ , Wl11 not onl >' risc to ‘he heights of 

ne v W t | a -° themScl J v . es and rcs P ond fully to the 

new range of their social surroundings. 

Afri^\. E xr G *o L Malherbe: (University of Natal, South 

presentativ f Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, like the rc- 

particuhllv f[® m e Ga , n u ada, i 1 haV , C l ° C . laim country as Africa 
in tUf. ar y .. Soul h> where there is also an Indian element 

mother P coun^° n r^ '?° kS ‘° T India for inspiration as their 
task which JS ® cfoic J start > 1 havc to perform a pleasant 
Indian stude'r en £? ed 1 asked b Y own 

bers ofthe irnh -l ^xr ab , 0ut 200 of thcm who arc Mem- 
the Universities In T f N . atal ~ to convey to the students of 

1 have nromfcS t / ndla thelr cordial greetings. I do so as 
p omised to do on every possible occasion. 

difficult Sn°c bl V ni | Ve ’T-*" ? ,K .‘ social welfare is rather a 
Programme tlCularl y difficult if one comes later in the 

and 8 noted downYTth" 1051 ° f th V th [ ngs that 1 wanted to say 
°ne point, however th ‘ s .P a P er al fo, have been said. There is 

howsoever univerea^a Uni C ° U ^ not . hcI P noticing and that 
higher education in University tries to be, any system of 

n in a particular country is a reflection of the 
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difficult social and economic foundations of that country. 
In fact, il you were to get people from the various nationalities 
to describe their Universities accurately, you will find that these 
accounts will largely resemble a series of thesis on national 
psychologies. No University can really function successfully 
in a country unless it has its roots in the soil of that country; 
unless it has its roots in the efforts of the people. To merely 
superimpose a University system from other countries, however 
effective it may be there, on to another country whether it be 
young like some ofour Dominions or whether it be old like India, 
is to court disaster if not not to have success. I sav this be- 
cause even in tackling a problem like the social welfare as a 
University study, you will find that wherever a University has 
taken this subject, the local and national interests assume 
greater importance than the study of mathematics or science. 
We can take from other countries, and we do lake from the 


older countries, all their techniques and technology to help us 
particularly in the younger countries. But, when it comes to 
problems of social welfare, we could not draw from the wisdom 
of old countries; we have to rely largely on our own resources. 
Here, 1 feel, in a young country, to promote social welfare, 
universities have by necessity to emphasise two aspects. The 
one aspect has already been mentioned here, the technological 
aspect, that is to enable the people of the country to control 
their environment successfully—the material environment, 
through agriculture, minerals, industry and so on; dieir social 
environment through promoting applications of study oi 
medicine, health etc. 


But 1 think a study that is particularly needed in the uni¬ 
versities and is coming now is the study of humanities with a 
particular stress on social science. I refer particularly to those 
relationships between man and man—social, economic and 
political relationships. They deserve to become more and more 
the objects of University study, because in them we find general¬ 
ly those conditions of tensions between individuals, between 
groups, between nations and between races. This study, as 
has rightly been said, is far more difficult than that of the old 
established University sciences. It is far more complex because 
there are manv variables. And if ever an attitude of dctacli- 
ment or objectivitv is required, it is required here. It is lai 
more difficult to have an attitude of detachment in those social 
sciences because the whole approach will be determined b) 
one's particular ideology or one s particular cid ura pattern. 
Mathematics I think is the same on this side of the iron cur 
lain’as it is on the other side, or physical or biological science.. 



But I am sure that social sciences will not be exactly the same 
on either side of the ‘iron curtain’. While it is possible for a 
young man at twenty-five to write a brilliant thesis in mathe¬ 
matics and make a genuine contribution, I doubt whether 
anybody under forty has made a serious contribution to the 
social sciences. It is because it requires far more study and, 
as has been rightly said, a good deal of life’s experience. 

Social sciences are not only more difficult but they also have 
a far greater urgency. 1 do not wish to indicate that one can 
deal with these matters rapidly, because I think one of the big¬ 
gest mistakes today in social study is the policy of immediacy. 
That is you immediately arrive on a little formula and apply 
it and people try to work in the human held in the way of 
putting a chemical in a test tube and experimenting it. It does 
not happen that way. We know it only too well in countries 
where we have heterogeneous populations. I feel in a country 
like yours and a country like my own, that is South Africa, 
where there arc conflicting and heterogeneous populations 
social sciences arc at a premium. In this regard I do not think 
you can find two better countries than India at one end and 
•South Africa at the other for a study of social tensions and all 
these problems. 

In this respect I would like to issue a note of warning and say 
that as social sciences become more and more part of University 
discipline they should be made and kept respectably as scienti¬ 
fic discipline. Unfortunately they arc sometimes brought into 
disrepute by wily and wordy experiments: also by well-meaning 
persons who arc so sentimental about the welfare of mankind 
mat they keep away social science from operating as a science, 
people in effect come over to our side with your science in 
the good side but leave behind the view-point upon which all 
science depends. We find that all too often in countries 
where we have attempted or attempt to tackle racial or cultural 
problems in a scientific way. 

If I may conclude, I can only repeat what my friend 
Jur. giurrie from Australia said that if the University can sue 

e m inculcating in its young people, and some of its old 
people, the attitude of objectivity, the attitude of integrity 

mat 0 social sciences then and then onlv it will 

make its biggest contribution to social welfare. 

'Chmman (Dr. <J. S. Mahajanii : Before 1 request 



Dr. Hart, Vice-Chancellor of the Roorkee University, to speak. 
I request Dr. Mudaliar to take the chair. ' 

(Li.-Col. Diwan Bahadur Sir A. Lakshmanaswami 
Mudaliar then took the chair and presided over the delibera¬ 
tions till the end.) 


\ *• . C * A ‘ Hart (Roorkee University, Indiaj : 

iVl, j Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen : Perhaps I had better 
explain why I am here. I am the only non-Indian Vice- 
Chancellor in Indian Universities. The University of Roorkee 
is one of those much-disputed technical universities based upon 
a very old established engineering college, and we live in a 
smal! self-contained residential community in the small town 
of Roorkee about i io miles north of here. Therefore all that I 
propose to do is just to mention a few points which I as an 
Englishman coming out to India think that we can and arc 
perhaps helping in promoting social welfare indirectly— 
because I am afraid obviously in my case I cannot help thinking 
technically. 

The students for instance in the University of Roorkee live 
entirely rcsidcntially and throughout the whole of their tech¬ 
nical training. The University still is very small. They are 
taught not only their normal studies but there we also do all 
that we can to teach them a way of life, to teach them to be good 
citizens, to play their part in the country in leadership, in run¬ 
ning their own affairs. Consequently, I feci that the part 
which the Universities can certainly undertake is an indirect 
one, and not a direct one, in the sense, that if our students are 
trained by example and by living under good conditions in the 
University, they will carry forward with them, when they 
leayc the University, social welfare and social development 
which is very much needed in India, and that is particularly 
so, for instance in the case of Social Hygiene and developments, 
in the way of promoting health, promoting beauty, etc. 

I would like to say finally—because Mr. Chairman, I do 
not want to take much time and you have a lot of other speakers 
—and I hope you will forgive me saying this: Having many 
years of experience in the University of London, I find that 
my students in the University of Roorkee arc as good as many 
students that I have come across, just the same outlook, just 
the same likes and dislikes ; they can be led just as well as any 
other band of students, if teachers and leaders deal with them 
sympathetically and understand them ; they can be used in all 
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the Universities and I have no doubt that students going out 
from the Universities will be their own Ambassadors of Social 
Welfare and Social Development. 


Mr. M. Timur ^Peshawar University, Pakistan) : 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, I am afraid there has 
been some confusion that the social aim ot the country may be 
considered at different levels. Dr. Lowe took Social Reform 
at the highest level and some other speakers considered it at the 
low level, that is, helping the needy to bear their suffering, to 
attend on patients in the hospital and so on. 1 do not think 
there ran be two opinions about the low level of Social Service. 
I agree we should find out the right way of producing Social 
workers and I think everybody agrees that it is the work of the 
University to produce not only research workers but also pro¬ 
duce good men. One of the chief qualifications for a good 
man is Social work. I am sure there cannot be two opinions 
about producing good social workers in the ordinary sense. 
1 here may be a difference of opinion about the higher levels 
ot Social Service, namely, whether the University should un¬ 
dertake the reform on the highest level. There arc some im¬ 
portant organizations which human beings have given and a 
university is one of them and certain task have been assigned 
o these organizations. As there is division of labour in socictv 
nere is a division of labour among these organisations. The 

?n i P d b y Slness . of . thc University is the pursuit of knowledge 
? a, , lsn,lsS . Ion oi knowledge. While that it is true, a 
fvVm , CU , ty iinscs when we study the Social Sciences, foi 
mnr'iP C - W 1Cn stu(, V political science or economics or the 

. Wc !^ ve 111 thc ! irst Place to investigate what 
which ; P 7 n Y plcS underlie these studies, for example. 

Dr Low l lC ^ beS u r0 7 ? of Government. I would just ask 
worlcor n r? the , r ll ? lnkers *his : Whether it is the duty of the 
form of r P ° ltIca sclencc to give his opinion about thc best 
there 'Y hc ! herit is his duty or not to say that 

Beine f„lK rU,n de J e f t *5 thc Government ot his own countrv. 
does h not r arC ? fth u f ? cts ’ iPhc is afraid of his Government, 
lactorilv? \ at hc las , bailed to perform his duties satis- 

this wav w mi ar y ln modcm science the question arises in 
hodvto^nrQ C /k ay tcach P eo P lc that il Is the duty of cvery- 
happi nc s P s dnf h ° common S ood or we may call it thc greatest 

ofa P vorker CatCSl,nUmber ’ Bul is il llot alst > ^ dutv 

»n a concrete Jj) d f. m sc ^ e nce to pronounce a moral judgment 

If it thi . s is r M ht and that is wrong ? 

expert ? If| lcn * s lo judge ? Is he merely an 

s the duty of an Engineer to say: “ Here is a 



defect in the engine,’ is it not duty of a moral scientist to say 
in this situation, this is the right action and that is a wrong 
action ? So I think it is included in the study of facts and the 
pcrsuit of knowledge and it is also helpful in social work. 
Dr. Lowe said that the Universities train a different social 
woiker and that other people were responsible for the abolition 
of slavery. Is it true that Wilbertforce was probably the most 
earliest worker in that case but where did he get his ideas 
from? I can say without consulting books that Kant gave the 
idea that every human being is to be treated notonly asa means 
but also as an end, that every human being ought to be free ; 
he must be allowed to do things as he likes to do ; that he 
should not be subservient to other people in all his life. Another 
source is the Old Testament where the Jews were ordered to 
set free their slaves after six years. Now that is the complete 
abolition of slavery and the natural development was that it 
is not only the Jews, but everybody, every human being who 
was treated like that. I consider that these arc steps in the 
right direction. 

Now, if only we find the situation in which we are, no doubt 
it is our business only to purse truth and to teach it, but truth 
is very dangerous when our people ask us : “What is the 
moral judgment in this situation? ” If the right moral judg¬ 
ment is against the politics of the country, against the views 
of the Prime Minister or against the State then what is the 
creature to do ? Should he follow his conscience or should lie 
submit to the politician who is not an expert in that Science ? 
I'he politician may lx- a practical worker, but morally is he 
there to pronounce a moral judgment ? I think not. When 
we see that the world has come to such a critical position, when 
some people fear that there w ill be a suicide of the whole human 
iace, then it is the teacher whose duly it is to pronounce a 
judgment : this is right and that is wrong. Is he to sit idle in 
his chair and to say nothing to the politician and not guide 
him at all ? Can it be proved that the judgment of the poli¬ 
tician of one country that the other country is wrong, is always 
right ? There cannot be two rights. If the leaders of one 
country say that the other country is wrong and the leaders of 
that country say that this country is wrong, one of them must 
be wrong and only one can be right and then whose duty 
it is to say from the human point of view that A or B is wrong • 
If it is not the duty of the teacher, then whose duty is it ? It 
may be said that it is the duty of the religious man. I think 
the religious people are more divided than University men 
and so far there are no University denominations. There arc 
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religious sects but no University sects and that is an advantage 
that the teachers possess over other organizations. They do 
not condemn men who differ from them. They do not say that 
salvation is only for them and not for others. But they still 
believe that salvation is universal for every human being. Take 
one concrete example. 


Take the men who have contributed to the making of the 
atom bomb Have they a right to say or not that it should be 
used or it should not be used ? Only two politicians during 
he Great War decided that it ought to be used. What right 
had those two men to decide, and why was it that those hund- 

3 WOrk f s ' vho Produced the thing, and those hundred 
and thousands of men who have worked in the moral sphere, 

nrivm™ V « >at f ^ ^ "°r righ . t to say wht 'her u was right 
ong . So, I think Dr. Lowe s position has to be revised. 

thi,r^ n P ? P ' C f< T - that humani <y will commit suicide. 1 

re ™. edy ,S t0 ch , ange , thc politicians, the leaders 
eDhce'fhTm P , When WC ,.. re P la “ thcm » with whom shall we 
the 1 Ca I m ?f “ lnkof anyothcr organisation except 

XaVtial Hif A U T Crsity tcache '' is by temperament 
, " “ ,. H ‘ S sympathies are world-wide, while the poli¬ 

tician is a kind of human being who is taught to fight for 

SaSSff- re" 7 Say .' ha f if th< - hltiiversides haveTreated 
vilisation, politicians should not be allowed to wreck it. 

nmhl!»rtwk P# T ”P athi (Saugor University, India) : The 

«ti« can or Sho hf'J h"" dlsc P s 5 in S is whether the Univcr- 
edge hi, ° nr f° U ' d d ? s . 0, ? e “oial work. I think all knowi¬ 
ng nlrtCdl pra , c . tlcal bc f r »>s. whatever be the contents 
mfKreF a 7 ICU s V b J ect > —whether it is politics, economics 

piece^ffknowl ;? C1 °. logy ’ Psy chol ogy or any other. Every’ 

Poetical needs^fVfedia?^ V ^ closcly conn ected with the 
for affectino- di£rtl ^ J VC ca 1 nno , t csca P c our responsibility 
That beW g so \ h . e problems of existence. 

of responsibility thi we^ave SC ** Whh * grCatCr SCnse 

or a^eade^or a h noli?.v a Scholar ha PP cns to be a mere scholar 

and good Tha P t snrr ia r\t VC1T u ne wants to make lifc ha ppy 

Universities , thought , can ^entertained in the 

where. If this is so th? p , aygIOU ' lds and for that matter any- 
•em of making life wonhwhM prob ^ em of happiness, the prob- 
diately C omes g within^° rthvvhll e, the problem of good imme- 
omes within the sphere of our intellectual studies 



Theiefore, I am inclined to think that it is impossible for the 
Universities to escape social responsibility. It is therefore wise 
that a thing which is so inevitable is done in a methodical, 
systematic and intellectual manner. This is all that the 
Universities should do. The Universities are not expected —1 
agree with the Dean of the Christ Church College—to fling 
themselves into the fray and take upon themselves the sweep¬ 
ing of the roads or the nursing of sick persons or things of that 
kind. People have certain habits and some may have a habit 
of nursing people. I do not want to prevent them from doing 
so, but it cannot be part of the normal activity of a University 
to go on doing nursing work in odd hours. They will do their 
specific work, and the specific work consists in, as has been 
pointed out, not only preserving all that has been good in the 
culture of the past and all that is good in the present but all 
that can possibly bring good in the future. This is the way in 
which Universities can play their part and a very useful part 
in social wclfaie. 


The term “ social welfare ” or “social reform” is so wide 
that it can practically include all that we can think of. 
Society has not yet been probably appreciated or understood 
in all its bearings. There are innumerable views in the body 
politic of society. Since we are after knowledge, it is our 
bounden duty gradually to handle the questions pertaining to 
society and as soon as we take up those questions in any form, 
whether as sociology or economics or anything else, we aic 
bound to be led gradually from one conclusion to the other, 
from one mystery to the other mystery and as we unravel them 
and as we shed or throw light on those questions, we shall un¬ 
doubtedly be serving society and our action may be called 
social service. 

1 do not belong to that class or section which has got ccrtam 
set ideas about social service. I do not say that social service 
should mean a particular action and unless it is done m a pai i- 
cular fashion it is not social service. Universities by themse vc. 
are doing enormous social service through rendering a > 
important service to the society intellectually, cmotiona > « 
scientifically. All these things constitute an essential part oi 
social sendee. While we are living, we obviously are not living 
for ourselves. Indirectly or directly, we are mfluencn ^ ’ 

an d the Universities have been influencing all g 

whether they arc scientific or philosophical, nrtetaphys. ‘ 
anything else. In this way, by influencing all ac '^ues-- 
mental and moral-, he Universities are as a matter of fact 



•doing social service- 1 do not therefore really see the serious 
conflict between the two views, unless we are prepaied to k 
fine social sendee in a particular sense. For instance, take a 
doctor who is studying hygeine. He arrives at certain con¬ 
clusions and those conclusions go a long way in bunging ic 
to the sick and the poor. The.efore, I am inclined to think 
that this subject is illusory and unless you define social sen ice 
in a particular narrow fashion, I have no doubt in my mmcl 
that the Universities arc actually doing social service and they 
should be allowed to do that sort of social service without in¬ 
terference from anyone. Their social outlook should c.etei- 
mine their activities, because every one of us has got a point of 
view and scholars have got their point of view. From then 
own point of view, they should carry on social service and m 
that way it will probably be better clone than if it were to be 
done under the command of anyone outside the University, 
whether it be the Government or the public. 


Dr. Sidney Smith (Toronto University, Canada) : 

Mr. Chairman, Laches and Gentlemen, as the tenth speaker 
this evening I would not like to say that much of what l wanted 
to say has been covered. 1 have, however, been somewhat con¬ 
cerned about certain chorus or certain note of apology that 
was sounded by some of my colleagues this afternoon. Think 
that it is not idealistic to suggest that a University should 
not be concerned with social welfare. I join with Dr. Tripathi, 
who just spoke, in saying that Universities in their work should 
have in view the concept of social work. 


We had some discussion as to what should be the direct or 
indirect contribution to the promotion of social work. L 
concur in the view suggested by one of the speakers that wc 
should not as Universities promulgate or formulate a political 
programme. Perhaps we can make a very direct contribution 
to social welfare by training of future politicians. 

1 would suggest, in conclusion, that the Universities should 
not sit on the mountain top far from the planes or valleys 
below. Universities should be the spring from which should 
flow social, political, economic, commercial and agricultural 
stream of life. That should be our ideal. Let us therefore 
stick to the skilled application of those who can do and those 
who ran teach. 


Prof. E. Batson (Cape Town University, South 
Africa) : Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, I rise with 



some diffidence to make a few remarks. For one thing I am 
conscious that we are some of us already due at another place; 
I am also conscious of the fact that, as Dr. Gilmour explained 
to us, a sociologist is an inhabitant of the lunatic trend of the 
academic world. If that is the profession of sociologists, I am 
conscious of my heavy responsibility. 


Mr. Chairman, the search for human welfare is as old as 
human self-consciousness. The search for social welfare is 
as recent as sociological self-consciousness. That is to say the 
self-conscious search for social welfare is a very recent 
thing. But it appeal's to me and in deference to some views 
that have been expressed very forcibly I should like to say that 
young as it is, it is the dominant note of our age and unless 
the Universities find themselves playing a part in the search 
for social welfare, they will not find themselves playing a part 
in the history of their age. 


I should like this afternoon to make an eloquent plea, for 
what I assume would be a strictly minority, if not a strictly 
serviceable view, that this should not be the specialists con¬ 
cern. It should be regarded as the primary duty of all facult¬ 
ies in the Universities today. I had come here prepared to 
make that plea for that type of team work. It appears to me 
that a very pressing thing in this search for social welfare and 
in the transmission and pursuit of knowledge relating to socia 
welfare is the simple little question of the definition of social 
welfare. Without that we arc not going to get very tar and il 
the philosophers and the other faculties arc not going to give 
us their hand in that we are not going to get far. But 
Mr. Chairman, I have been cheered and interested to find that 

it is almost the unanimous opinion of all the speakers from a 

faculties that this is only, in one sense or another, according 
to the individual speaker aUnivcrsity job, not a job of the spe 
cialists. Specialists may be getting on with their specialised 
contributions, but the search for social welfare and we are 

almost unanimously agreed on it, is a task r °^, th , c is SDe cies 
such. I cannot say how cheered I am to find that this spec 

of lunacy is so contagious. 

Dr. K. I. Maidment (Auckland University College, 
New Zealand) : Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gent c meri, 

£ late now tha, I do no, wan, to say "tore than a coupk of 
sentences. I come from a very far off country. It «.so smalt 
that you can put the whole of the popu alior' ° fth “‘ L j ^ , ains 
It contains three million people. At the same tim 



ten thousand University students, which is a very very high 
proportion indeed to the total of that population. We recent¬ 
ly took stock of the situation and we found that we should not 
go to the extremes that America has gone where you can take 
anybody into a University and teach them any subjects which 
they care to ask for. There must be some kind of lower limit 
beyond which you should not sink. 


Now that makes me feel that when people talk about social 
welfare in the very narrow sense of the term of doing some 
particular type of good to some people, we have to consider 
the type of teachers you get for University. 

One of the most important thing's I should have thought 
that the Universities should consider is not so much social wel¬ 
fare by itself, but the students as they go through the University 
are fitted into the thing best suited for them, that they arc- 
made to learn subjects which are not mere techniques, but 
which are substantive bodies of doctrines themselves. 

Chairman: (Sir A. Lakshmanaswami Mudaliar 
Madras University, India) : That brings us to the end of 
the proceedings and I should like, on behalf of all of us, to 
press our most grateful thanks to the speakers who have so far 
kindly come forward to express their views. I think we are 
all agreed that they have made a notable contribution which 
is enlightening and heartening to the people associated with 
Universities. I can only hope that the public also will realise, if 
they had listened to the discussions, how much the Universities 
are concerned in social welfare. There has been great diver¬ 
gence—as there must inevitably be when a set of academicians 
meet—of opinion on the problem. I am glad to sec that these 
differences are more superficial than real and the main point 
that has been emphasised is that the Universities have got a 
very important role to play in regard to social welfare and the 
needs of society. That role can best be played by the Uni¬ 
versities uninfluenced by external considerations or by the 
importunities of those people who wish to utilise the opportu¬ 
nities of a University for some particular imaginary immediate 
purpose or other. 

I am sure that we shall all convey to our respective 
colleagues the very interesting discussion that has taken place 
here. It has been illuminating as it has come from diverse 
sources spread over the four comers of the world. 
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Once more I wish to express on behalf of the Inter-Uni¬ 
versity Board and on behalf of all those who are present here, 
our greatest appreciation for the speakers for the valuable 
contribution they have made and to thank them sincerely. 

The Conference then adjourned sine die. 






-.-—- 
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